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The Tariff and Western Farmers. 

The effect of the present tariff upon our West- 
ern farmers is well shown in the following article 
by Hon. John F. Wielandy, in the agricultural 
department of the People’s Tribunc. We invite 
the attention of all our readers to this important 
question—in whatever shape it may come up, 
and by whatever party it may be discussed.— 
Truth never fears, but always courts discussion: 
And the more this question is talked over, the 
clearer must become the convictions of our people 
that a radical reform of the present tariff is 
imperatively demanded: 


The Tariff and Western Farmers, . : 369 
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read Adam Smith’s works understandingly he 
might learn that supply is always regulated by 
demand, and that farm laborers, being as free as 


other men, have a perfect right to set their own | g 


price upon their labor. Whenever the demand 





exceeds the supply, the wages of labor must rise, 
and in the contrary case the reverse. The high 
price of that species cf manual labor in the West 
is a proof, simply, that in our section of the 
Union at least there is a comparative scarcity 
of farm laborers. 

Another, and doubtless the chief cause of the 
present elevated rates of wages, is to be found in 
the abnormal inflation of the prices of most 


| necessaries of life; and this naturally leads us 


to examine the subject matter entitling this ar- 
ticle—we mean the Tariff queetion—-more closely, 
as viewed in its bearings upon the ivereased ex- 
pense of living, and consequent influence on the 
present high wages of farm labor. 

The experience of eight years shows that the 


| protective, or, to speak more accurately, the 


prohibitive Tariff, adopted by Congress immedi- 
ately after the withdrawal of the Southern Free 
Trade element from the councils of the nation 
at the inception of the war, has placed the au- 
tonomy of State virtually in the hands of afew 
thousand monopolists, composed of Eastern 
manufacturers, gold speculators, and wealthy 
railroad corporators, the Plutocracy of America, 
asa European journalist not inaptly namesthem. 


In order that it may not be imagined that we 
mis-apply words, we will say that lexicographers 
defiue 4 monopolist to be: ‘‘A person who hae 
a privilege or Jicense granted by authority for 
the sole buying and selling of any commodity, 
with the view of selling the same at advanced 
rates, or of having the power of commanding the 
prices.” 

If we admit the correctness of the above defini- 
tion, the ‘Tariff now in force in the United States 
is but another name for monopoly—for an ex- 
clusive right conferred on a privileged class or 
caste to command the prices of two-thirds at 
least of all the necessaries consumed by the peo- 
ple. To illustrate the artfulness with which this 
instrument bas been devieed by ite originators, 
in order to enable it more readily to accomplish 
its objecis, it is sufficient to note that articles 
devoted to the appliances of laxury and fasbion, 
such as diamonds, silks, Venetian cut-glass and 
mirrors, purchased chiefly by the wealthier 
classes, are made to pay duties almost nominal, 
some not being subject to duty at all; while iron 
ware, coarse woolens, and common grades of 
goods of all descriptions, such as those used 
chiefly by Western farmers, are made to bear 
duties amounting, in effect, to an absolute pro- 
hibition of import. The reason for thié unjust 
discrimination ie apparent enough. The costly 
fabrics worn by the rich, not being mandfactured 
in America toany extent, the motto, “Protection 
to Home Industry,” does not apply to'theth.— 
Thus the laborer, the artisan, the farmer, the 
reat body of workers and consumers, are com- 
pelled by the law to bear a burden of indirect 
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taxation, as ruinous ae it is disproportionate and 
unequally distributed, in order that “Home In- 
dustry may be protected,” which means, in otber 
words, in order that a few thousand Eastern and 
Pennsylvania capitalists may amass wealth at 
their expense. 

Salt, a necessary of liie—an article of daily 
consumption in the poorest bouscbold, indispen- 
sable to the stock grower and agriculturist— is 
subjected to an ad valurem importation duty 
twelve times higher than diamonds, an infliction 
no European Goverament, however despotic. 
would dare to impose upon their subjects, and 
no peopie in the world but the American people, 
we imagine, would submit to fora single year. 
It is stated, as a curious fact, that New York ealt 
manufacturers furnish dealers in Canada with 
this commodity at something less than two-tbirds 
of the price for which they cell the same grade 
of salt at home; this mineral being duty free in 
the New Dominion. As it isa self evident con 
clusion that they do not sell at a Joss to please 
Canadian merchants, the margin between the 
two rates may be inferred to represent the sum 
of blessings conierred upon the people of the 
United States by that beneficent protector of 
manuiacturers, the Tariff. on the one item of salt. 
The margin, no doubt, is acceptable to the mon- 
opolists, whom it enriches. 

We have, in the foregoing, offered a slight 
definition of the term protective, as applied to 
the Tarifi—aterm a certain “leading statesman” 
of the day bas, with amusing naivete, admitted 
to reach beyond the scope of his comprehensive 
faculties. The intluence of the Tariff upon the 
prices of most commodities sufficiently explains 
the present bigh rates of labor. With the rapid 

rogrese of civilization characterizing our age, 
feond and potatoes have ceased to be the main 
necessaries of life. Numerous articles of daily 
consumption, unknown or but little employed by 
our forefathers, are pow quite as indispensable 


to the comfort of the day-laborer as they are; 


necessary to the existence of the rich ; and their 
cost having been augmented two fold by the 
operation of the Tariff, it is but natura! that the 
day-laborer, in self defense, should insist upon 
an increase of wages commensurate with the 
high price of living. 

In like manner the Tariff must be signalized 
as the prime motive cause of the operative strikes 
recurring periodically in our manufacturing dis- 
triets and greatcities. Operatives discover that 
two dollars, received by them as an equivalent 
for a certain amount of manual labor performed, 
in the dilapidated paper currency dignified, in 
Congressional parlance, by the somewhat uncon- 
stitutional appellation of ‘Legal Tender,’ fail, in 
the aggregate, to purchase as many of the nec- 
essaries and comforts of life as ove single dollar | 
in coin could procure ten years ago, and they 
seek, very naturally, to remedy themselves by 
striking for higher wages. 

These facts, we believe, account for the finan- 
cial distress momentarily pervading the farming 
community of Missouri—a distress felt equally, 
we apprehend, throughout the Western, or rather 
Central States of the Union. We recapitulate 
by remarking once again, that (to use a popular 
expression) hard times now prevailing arise 
from the following causes: 

Ao undue inflation of the prices of most man- 
ufactured commodities, due chiefly to the Tariff. 

In increase of farm wages, and enhanced cost 
of cultivation. both due principally to the agency 
of the same cause. 

A very general decline in the money value of 
nearly all tarm productions, This depreciation 
in the prices of produce is to be ascribed, in part, 
to the unsettled condition of the paper currency, 
under the influence of the scandalous and critv- 
inal manipulations of the Wall street gold gam- 
blers; in part to combinations between the great 
railroad corporations that monopolize the trans- 
portation of freight to the Atlantic marts of ex- 


| permanent basis. 


American shipping, directly traceable to the 
Tariff. 

Wheat, one of the staple crops of Missouri, 
commands in the Western markets a price, not 
only relatively but positively lower, than it has 
at any time during the five years preceding the 
rebellion. Tbe mean average warket value of 
this staple in St. Louis during the series of years 
jabove mentioned, bas been computed at aslight 
‘fraction over $1 in gold per bushel. ‘The quota- 
tions in the same market for the month of Oct., 
1869, average about 95 cents per bushel, currency. 
The difference, however, in the comparative 
value of wheat during these two periods, is far 
more important than appears upou an examina- 
tion merely superficial. At a cursory glance it 
would seem that a farmer who, in 1859, sold to 
the miller one thousand bushels of wheat for the 
same number of dollars in gold, has received tor 
his crop only $50 niore than he could obtain for 
thesamequantity in 1869. Thi is very far from 
being the case in reality. If we take into con- 
sideration the fact that nearly all the manutac- 
tured commodities be buys for his own consump- 
‘tion—the dresses and raiment his family wear, 
| the sugar, coffee and tea his household consume, 
| the salt he feeds to Lis stock, the plows, axes and 
, implements that serve to till his land, coet double 
| what they did ten years ago; if we add that his 
jexpenditures under the head of laborers’ hire 
jamount to twice, and his disbursements in the 
|shape of taxes to thrice what they amounted to 
before the war—it will be seen that our farmer 
has actually received for bis wheat only half as 
much in 1869 as he received in 1859. Or, if it 
serves to render our meaning more intelligible, 
we should say that, in the present depressed 
condition of our mouetary system, thennit called 
dollar he takes in pay for bis wheat has Jost one- 
half of its value as a medium of exchange, its 
purchasing power having decreased in that ratio. 

The time, we trust, is fast approaching when 
this calamitous and unnatural condition of pub- 
lic aflairs must cease. Monopoly is absorbing 
too great a share of the vital energies of the 
nation. The interests of agriculture are entitled 
to the same protection as those of the manufac- 
turers, and they concern four-fifths of the people 
All the consumers do ask is freedom of trade; 
is the right to be allowed to buy and sell where 
they please. Yet we confess that we entertain 
butsligbt hopes of achange, as long as the present 
Seat of Government subjects Congress to the ne- 
farious influences and near proximity of the un- 
scrupuous and interested partisans of monopoly. 

Not until the National Capitol is removed to 
the Mississippi Valley, shall we cherish the 
belief of seeing the era of Free Trade aud agri- 
cultural prosperity established on a firm and 
Nature, and the geographical 
contormation of the American Continent, both, 
we are persuaded, designate St. Louis as the future 
political and commercial Capitol of our Union 
of States; while that city 1s already the undis- 
puted center of the most magnificent agricultural 
region the world has ever seen, and probably 
shall ever see. 

Free Trade, the welfare of American Agricul- 
ture, and the removal of the National Capitol, 
must henceforth be concomitant questions in 
the arguments of politicians, as well as in the 
minds of the people. 








A Surprise to Farmers. 

One of the most absurd facts taat have lately 
been announced at Washington ia the decision 
of Internal Revenue Commiesioner Delano, that 
farmers who take their crops to market and sell 
them at retail, are brokers, and must be made 
to pay a broker’s tax of ten dollars. Such an 
extraordinary decision, coming at atime when 
farm produce, no matter how sold, is barely 
paying the cost of raising it, will nct exalt far- 
mers’ estimate of the present tax laws, nor of the 
party that made them and that executes them. 


and gardeners, for they are the only ones who 
sell heir produce by retail in the markets; and 
to charge every one of this class ten dollars for 
the privilege of selling lis watermelons, potatoes 
and cabbages, is a phace of liberty so strange and 
unique as to deserve the earnest attention of all 
whom it may concern.— Missouri Republican. 
-- ——-———- 9 Oo— 
STOCK FEEDING. 
{An Essay read by Mr. I. A. Hedges, before the 
St Louis Farmers’ Club.) 

The subject of stock feeding is partioularly in- 
teresting at thie season of the year: therefore [ 
propose to submit some few ideas and practical 
suggestione upon that branch of agricultural 
pursuit. You may purchase the moat approved 
machinery, and employ the best skill in the pro- 
duction of your crops, realizing therefrom a 
bounteous yield, and then, by an improvident 
system of feeding, fail to receive a good return 
tor your labor employed and money invested.— 
Much has been said and written upon this sub- 
ject, and yet the great mass of feeders are unaware 
of the great difference in the results of the rough 
and smooth (if 1 may so call it) methods of feed- 
ing. Very few are in the habit of applying 
weights and measures by which to determine 
the result ot their own efforts. Is there a mem- 
ber of this club, or a farmer in this county, that 
has ever ascertained by actual experiment how 
many pounds of pork or beef can be obtained 
trom a bushel of corn, by one er another system 
of feeding? Is it wise to be doing a business 
from year to year without knowing definite! 
that you have the best method and one that wil 
pay? 

It is due to the great importance of the agri- 
cultural interest that a more thorough and reli- 
able systein should be adopted—one that will 
show by actual experiment and carefully-kept 
books the cost of farm producte, whether they 
are grain or stock. In the matter of feeding, it 
is certainly of comparatively little trouble te 
know how many pounds is added to a pen of 
hogs, or a stall of cattle by the consumption of 
a given quantity of grain. It is true it may call 
into requisition a good stock scales, which, by 
the way, should be owned by every well settled 
neighborhood or school district—the cost of 
which would not exceed $200. This divided, say 
among twenty farmers, would be but the price 
of halfa ton of hay, as usually selling here.— 
Such an institution will not only serve in facili- 
tating such experiments, but will greatly accom- 
modate farmers in their transactions with one 
another, in the purchase and gale of stock, grain, 
hay, etc., ete. 

You will please excuse this digression from my 
subject. Stock feeding has been eo intimately 
connected with my business during the past fil- 
teen years that I could not well avoid observing 
theee results : 

Ist. That one horse can masticate more corn 
in one hour, with his power applied by bis traces 
and collar to a mill, costing say $45, than forty 
horses can do with their jaws in the same tine; 
for I believe it will take about one hour for a 
horse to eat a peck of corn, and such & mill will 
grind ten bushels in one hour, or enough to feed 
forty borses. 

2d. That feed thus ground is an economy of 
33 per cent.; or, in other words, two bushels 
ground is equal to three fed rough, especially if 
the cob is ground with the corn. 

3d. The labor of mastication, equal to that of 
propelling the mill, would be greater if they were 
to reduce it as uniformly fine; besides, there is 
& severe tax upon the energies of the animal 
several hours after, by the abecrption of the gas- 
tric juices of the glands and stomach, to soften 
the large grains and render them digestible.— 
During thie time great thirst may ensue, and the 
animals, unable to make their wants known, 
suffer therefrom. 

This brings me to another and equally impor- 








port, and partly to the wholesale destruction of 


The ruling bears particularly on small farmers 


tant plan of feeding—that of cooking food for 


,8tock. This, of course, is no new thing; but we 
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must recur to and discuss even cld methods in 
order to awaken aitention to its importance. 
Samuel H. Clay, of Bourbon county, Ky., re- 


rted to the Kentucky State Fair the result of | 


hay. ae 





| 
found two bushels of cut and steamed hay to ornamental ground and green-houee, and a large 
satisfy cows as well as three bushels of un cut) parade ground for the military drill and instrac- 


|tion required by Congress. The last spring an 


is experiments in feeding a Jot of six hogs upon |“ THE KIRBY ” AT ST. LOUIS FAIR. | apple orchard of over 3,000 trees, embracing 


raw corn and cooked corn meal, and in that re- 
port he states that after feeding two weeks on 
corn he re weighed his hogs and found that for 
each busrel of corn he had added 5} pounds to 
hishogs. Hethen fedthem two weeks on cooked 
meal and re weighed, when he found for each 
bushel of corn in meal he obtained 174 pounds 
increase. This isa large difference, and should 
be very suggestive to every feeder. I fully be- 
lieve it will prove just as important to one kind 
of stock as another. The processes of mastica- 
tion and digestion are essentially the same in all 
our domestic animals. I have myself fed my 
horse on a feed made of corn and cob meal slop, 
boiled and chopped straw stirred in until it was 
well mixed to a consistency suited to handling 
with a shovel. My horse would refuse dry oats 
for thie feed at aj] times, and when fed on this 
feed seldom drank any water. 

Now, taking Mr. Clay’s report, and computing 
the results, we have the following comparative 
statements to make as the difference between the 
two methods of feeding, vis : 

Suppose we take, fur example, a feeder 

who uses up 600 bushels of corn, 

yielding him at 5§ lbs. tothe bush. 2,875 lbs. pork 
Ascooked meal at 17}$lbs. tothe bush, 7,750 “ 


Or a difference of 4,876 nd 
Whieb at present prices, say 8c, $390 00 
fuppose his fixtures cost him--- 





Say mill complete at his place, $ 50 00 
Steam boiler and setting, 100 00 
Suitable tanks or tubs, two of them, 50 00 

Making a total outlay of $200 00 
Now suppose it cost for fuel, 10 00 
Extra labor over rough feeding, 25 00 


Total, $235 LO 
This deducted from the balance before 
stated of $390, would leave net, $155 00 
Besides paying for bis fixtures, that are good fer twenty 
years use, if carefully handled. 


I now offer the above as a basis for discussicu, 
and hope it may excite some members of this 
Cinb, or other farmers who may give it consid- 
eration, to disprove the figures by actual experi- 
ment or confirm it to his own satisfaction and 
pecuniary advantage. I will here take occasion 
to remark that 1 have no iwterest whateyer, at 
this time, in any machinery applicable to this 
business. 

In support of the foregoing, I offer the follow: 
in>, taken from the ‘Reports of the Department 
ot Agriculture,” for the year 1865: 

lst. It renders mouldy bay, straw and corn 
s‘alke, pertectly eweet and palatable, and even 
1p any condition except “‘dry rot,” steaming will 
restore its + weetness. 

2d. It diffuses the odor of the bran, corn meal. 
oi] meal, carrots, or whatever is mixed with the 
food, through the whole mass. 

3d. It softens the tough fiber of the dry corn 
stalks, rye, and other hard material, rendering it 
almost like green food. 

4th. It renders peas and beans agreeable food 
for horses as well as other animale. 

bth. It enables the feeder to use everything 

raised, as food for his cattle, witbout lessening, 
but rather improving, its value as manure. 
_ 6th. We have found itto cure incipient heaves 
im horses; and norses having a cough for several! 
months at pasture, have been cured in two weeks 
on steamed food. 

7th. It produces a marked difference in the 
animal, atonce causing the coat to become smooth 
and of a bright color—regulates digestion, makes 
the animal more contented, enables fattening 
stock to feed with lees labor, gives working ani- 


Around “The Kirby” tent were grouped sev- 


this popular machine, one of them being a ma- 
chine 12 years old, that has gone through twelve 
large harvests, and cost for the whole of that 
time but $12 for repairs, and is etill in fair con- 
dition fur work. Another one was, a new self- 
raking reaper with some new points, such as a 
lever to raise or lower the machine while in 
motion. The drive wheel has a broad face (7 
inches) and open sides, all making a very light 
and easily-managed machine, just adapted to 
the wants of these desiring a machine for the 
single purpose of reaping. Another was tbe 
regular ‘Kirby,’ as nade for the past season, 
with the self rake much improved, both in the 
wood and iron work, having been lightened 
where it could and strengthened where it needed 
it. Another wae, the new two-wheeled “Kirby 
Mower,” much improved over those seni out 
the past season, the most important improve- 
ment being the new jointed pitman or connect- 
ing rod, recently patented by Mr. Kirby, by 
which tbe danger of breaking the cutter-bar is 
greatly lessened, when the unevenness of the 
surface of the ground partially folds the bar, 
thus overcoming one of tbe greatest objections 
to a joint in the fioger-bar of a mower. This 
jointed pitman is so arranged that the driver 
never need throw the machine out of gear, or 
get off his seat to fold the bar over on the ma- 
Chine in front and drive along. 

We were pleased to meet at this exhibition 
the main man of the concern, D. M. Osborne, 


“Dick,” of St. Louis.— Prairie Farmer. 

Dick Ransom goes to Chicago, and in his place 
in St. Louis will hereafter be found Ed. H. Val- 
entine, Esq., formerly of Cleveland, Ohio; and 
we doubt not the pairons of the machine will 
still receive, at the hands of the new agent, all 
the courtesy “Dick” was so famous for. The 
agency has been removed to No. 17, 8. Main 
street, St. Louis. 
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Agricultural Education in Illinois. 

Eps. Rurat Worip: The farmer who truly 
loves and honors his noble calling, wil! wel- 
come every eflort for its elevation and improve- 
ment, and will watch with interest the progress 
of those institutions which a wise and just 
legislation is providing for the development 
and diffusion of agricultural knowledge. It is 
but an act of justice to furnish such farmers 
with occasional reports of the condition and 
work of the great schools organized in the in 
terest of theirart. The Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity, at Champaign, is one of the schools 
created by the Congressional grant for Agri- 
cultural avd Mechanical education, and the 
circumstances of its organization have made it 
one of the most prominent of these schoole. It 
is not necessary to speak here of its work in 
the department of Mechanics and other kindred 
branches of practical learning. Ite Agricultur- 
al department has been organized on a scale 
befitting the great agricultural State in which 
it stands. Its farms, gardens and ornamental 
grounds, occupy over 1000 acres of rich prairie 


mals time to eat all that is necessary in the inter-|.4i), and embrace a stock farm, an experimental 


vale of Jabor, and it enables feeders to fatten 
@nimals in one third lesa time. 
8th. It eaves one-third of the feed. We have 


farm, extensive orchards, forest plantations, 





nearly 1,500 varieties, was planted, and 60 suc- 


eral machines, combining all the features ©f cessfully that not more than one tree in 200 


idied. Over five miles of hedge-rows were set 
with the Osage orange, and large strips of shelter 
| belts, both deciduous and evergreen, were planted. 
There were tested, more or less fully, this sea- 
son, on the farms or gardens, ten varieties of 
corn, eleven of potatoes, nine of wheat, and 
several each of oats, barley, peas, beans, and 
many other vegetables. 

A thorongh system of underdraining has 
been undertaken under the charge of the Prof. 
of Civil Engineering, and several thonsand feet 
of tile are already laid. The work is mainly 
done by the stndents, many of whom nearly 
or quite pay all their current expenses, by their 
two or three hour’s work aday. All labor is 
voluntary—but work is made honorable; and 
many work from choice who are not compelled 
by necessity. 

The number of students now in actual attend- 
ance, not counting in those who are only tem- 
porarily absent, is, 137, of whom 48 are in the 
Agricultural course; the others arein Mechan- 
ical and other courses. 

A Farmers and Fruit Growers’ Institute will be 
'held at the University during the week begin- 
lning Monday. January 13th, 1570. These In- 
stitutes are designed to be permanent features 
of the course of instruetion, as a means of 
opening up to the adult population the benefite 
of the University. Dr. Warder and other emi- 





of Auburn, N. Y., assisted by his energetic; nent lecturers are engaged to be present, and 
Western agents. Daniel Ransom, of Chicago, and} +e prospect looks fair tora much larger attend- 


ance than was had at the lectures of laet winter. 
A proposition is also under consideration to 
hold similar institutes or conventions at other 
pointe during the winter. 6. 


EUROPEAN LARCH. 
PROPAGATION FROM SEED, 

In reply to the numerous inquiries in regard 
to the cultivation of the Larch, I will say through 
the columns of your paper, that, with the great- 
est pleasure, I submit the following: 

First.—Two prominent difficulties are encoun- 
tered in this country, which I believe are un- 
known in Europe—the hot rays of the sun 
having the double tendency to scald or heat 
the soil, so that it causes the plant to die at the 
collar, or, as the phrase has it, ‘damp off;” 
as well as toscorch the tender plant as it emerges 
from the earth. These are overcome—First, by 
selecting a sandy, light, dry, though rich soil, 
tor the seed bed; and, secondly, by @ partial 
shading the firet season, which may be done 
best by nailing strips of Jath one inch apart, 
and placing them one foot in height over the 
seed bed, so as to partially obetract the rays ef 
the sun. Any other material that will render 
the same amount of shade, will answer the 
same purpose. 

Second.—The eoil should be as clean from 
weed seed as possible where the seed is to be 
suwn, The usual time of sowing onion eeed, 
or from middle of April till first of May, is the 
time tosow Larch. It may be sown in drille, 
four or six inches apart, or broad-cast, and 
covered just enongh to retain moisture till it 
germinates. It may be sown without any pre- 








nurseries, market and specimen gardens, an/ 


paration, as onion or other seed. Clean culture 
is indispensable. The shading may be diepensed 
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with after the firet season. The seedlings 
should be transplanted, either at one or two 
yeare old, from the seed bed. This should be 
done ae soon as the weather and soil will permit, 
in the spring, in a similar soil (eandy) in waich 
they were grown, and better at one year old 
than two. Transplant in beds, in 
inches apart and four tuches in the row, and 
shade as seed bed. The roots should be kept 
from the atmosphere as much as possible in 
transplanting. With good seed, # satisfactory 
success will be realized. This method will 
apply with equal success in propagating any 
variety of hardy evergreens. 1). C.Scortern. 
Elgin, Wis. 
[a 
FROM VERNON COUNTY, MO. 
Eps. Rorat Wortp: We promised in our last 
to furnish you an estimate of the average yield 
of corn per acre througbout our entire county this 
season, and from the best estimate we can form, 
from information derived from farmers in vari- 
ous parts of the county, we should think that 
40 bushele per acre was a very low estimate for 
the general average yield—some raising more 
than that amount (as high as 70 bushels per 
acre), whilst others fell as low as 30 bushels per 
acre, from tbe causes mentioned in our last— 
the season being too wet, which prevented some 
from giving the corn the proper care and culti- 


vation. ‘ 
Wheat crops sown this fall, with very few 


exceptions, are at this time looking remarkably 
thrifty, and promising well thus far. 

An old friend at our elbow, who is au old 
resident, has berated us considerably for our 
estimate, made in our last, of the number of 
fruit trees set out last fall and spring within 
our county, claiming that, instead of from fifty 
to sixty thousand, the amount is fully twice 
that. Now, his opportunities, we must confess, 
for knowing, are greater than ours, and he may 
be nearer right than we are—but our aim is, to 
keep strictly within the bounds of honest truth, 
herce we placed the estimate much lower than 
we real y thought, and our section needs no 
exaggeration of rhetoric or false coloring—for 
ite excellencies are such that we deem the 
truth, simply told, is all-suificient to attract the 
attention of immigrants and others, and induce 
them to visit our county to seek for homes and 


locations. 

In the Jast few days, our thriving, flourishing 
courity seat, has presented quite a lively ap- 
pearance, being thronged with people and wa 
gone from the country around, coming in af:er 
fruit trees, brought here for delivery by the 
agents of the various nurseries of Bloom- 
ington and Clay City, Illinois, Rochester, 
New York, Holden, in this State, and other 
places—and, no doubt, at least one hundred 

‘thousand more trees will be set out this fall 
and next spring in this county. If our present 
citizens, and immigrants who are daily coming 
into our county, will continue to plant fruit 
treee, as has been done in the past three sea- 
sons, in the same ratio, and the merchants and 
capitalists of St. Louis will ouly assist us in 
pushing the Laclede and Fort Scott railroad to 
an early completion, it would be no exaggera- 
tion, no over-wrought estimate, to predict, that 
the county of Vernon will, in a few years, ship 
to the St. Lonie market over 500,000 barrels of 


rows Ssix)| 


fruit, with a few million bushels of cereals and 
grain, besides a host of stock, and an immense 
amount of products of the dairy, vineyard and 
farm. The products cf this county will be im- 
mense whenever tt reaches the ordinary popu- 
lation of the older counties of our State; and it 
behooves the city of St. Louis to secure, not 
only the trade of this county, but that of others 
along the line of the route mentioned, or other- 
wise it will be diverted in other directions by 
the enterprise and energy of other cities. Al- 
ready {t is drifting into Kansas by the attractive 
agency of the railroad lovated along our State 
line. It is a matter in which St. Louis is more 
interested than we are; but, asa matter o! State 
pride, we prefer this trade to go to St. Louis, 
for we can soon find transportation for our pro- 
ducts to Chicago and the EKast—Kansas City 
and Galveston—in time: so it remains with St. 
Louis alone to secure a rich increase of trade, 
or, lose it! 

Farmers should exercise precaution in knuow- 
ing from whom they buy their trees, lest they 
get worthless ones, and others not true to name, 
asa great deal of deception has been used in 
times past and will continue to be by vnscrupu- 
lousagents and nurserymen. For one to pay a 
haudsome price for trees, and then, after wait- 
ing a few years, to find out they are worthless 
scrubs, or not the variety expected, is, to say the 
least, not ovly vexatious and discouraging, but 
a great waste of valuable time that cannot be 
regained, and diminishes very much the chances 
to remedy the error. 

Several parties near our county seat, Nevada 
City, are making preparations to set out large 
burseries, from which our farmers can supply 
themselves fully and easily with all the varie- 
ties of fruit; and thie should be the case in 
every county in the south-west. Nurseries 
should be established by competent men, and 
thus lessen the risks of deception so often reeort- 
ed to by agenis and nurserymen. 

We noticed among the nursery stock brought 
here by the agents of various nurseries, a great 
many ornamental trees, shrubs, evergreens and 
roses ; this indicates a refined taste among our 
citizens, which we feel proud to see, and hope 
they will continue to cultivate that pure love of 
the beautiful ; that desire to render their homes 
attractive and beautiful to themselves, their 
families and the passer-by. The poorest and 
humblest can indulge in this taste, to some 
extent, as well as their wealthier neighbors 
—for the humblest cabin can be made to 
glow with beauty and possess attractive charms, 
by the simple clustering of wild flowers and 
roses; by the grouping of a few shade trees on 
a small grassy lawn; by the neatly-trained 
creeping tendrils of some wild vines over-hanging 
the doorway, or clothing the rustic porch with 
festoons of white, red and yellow, accompanied 
with emerald edgings, outlined by foliage that 
bespeak more than words or actions can tell of, 
the refined sentiments and pure emotions that 
dwell in the hearts and souls of the occupants 
within. This adornment of home—this exquis- 
ite blending of art and nature with flowers, 
trees and shrubbery—tends to exalt human na- 














ture and purify the human heart from selfish 


emotions and desires, and thrill it with chase. 
tening sentiments of gratitude to the Great Giver 


of all Good. 

This sweet love ot flowers, and this pure de- 
sire of ornamenting our homes by the applian- 
ces that Dame Nature, in her boundless gener. 
osity, has scattered around us, ia indeed the 
heart-felt homage of refined human nature to 
taste; a generous compliment to art ; a‘respect- 
ful tribute to nature, and an acceptable offering 
to God. More anon. AGRICOLA. 

November 20th, 1869. 
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{Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Jefferson Co., Mo., Farmers’ Olub. 

The regular monthly meeting of the above-named 
Society was held at DeSoto, Nuv. 6th, Vice-Presi- 
dent Squires in the chair. 

Col. Fletcher presented a paper containing the 
names of those who are interesting themselves to 
form a society for the detection and cupture of horss 
thieves, and asked the attention of members to its 
provisions. 

Laid on the table fur individual action. 

The question fur discussion being called up, viz.— 
The Proper Method of Preparing Ground for Smal! 
Grains, Mr. Christian said he should plow more and 
deeper; had too many grubs to do justice to his 
land; for wheat, plowed his land, then brushed jt; 
sowed the wheat, plowed again, harrowed and brushed. 

Mr. Maybee: Plowed in August, and again in Sep- 
tember; harrow and roll; sow broadcast or by drill; 
plow or barrow the grain in; sow by middle of Sep- 
tember. For barley, plowed as early as the ground 
would admit in the spring; same culture as wheat; 
has raised 45 bushels per acre; 20 to 25 bushels is an 
average cropof wheat; if the ground is well pulver- 
ized, need not plow us deep. 

Col. Fletcher spoke of an old, worn-out farm which 
had been made tu produce good crops by thorough 
culture; clovering and plowing it under, would make 
land produce 35 to 40 bushels per acre; got better 
crops of hay by rolling the ground when seeded; 
his rye, sown this fall, looked much better where it 
had been rolled. 

Mr. Parkinson thought it might look better in the 
fall, but had failed to discover any difference in har- 
ve 





st. 
Mr. Fletcher contended that it formed a crust and 
would not freeze out so easily. 

Mr. Parkinson thought that the frost, in dissoly- 
ing the clods, would have a similar effect. 

Mr. Smith liked to vome near the opinion of his 
friend Fletcher, and thought the more the und 
was pulverized and the better its condition, the bet- 
ter the crops. 

Mr. Luckey said he had considerable experience, 
and had tried many ways; thorough plowing, deep 
and well turned over, was necessary; can tell as he 
goes along the road, by the looks of crops, if the 
land has been scratched over; shallow plowing to 
prevent washing, was w great mistake ; plow deep, if 
you want to prevent washing; he plowed as deep as 
his team could draw the plow, and often wished that 
he had more team; has not had experierce enough 
here to determine, but thinks fall plowing will be 
best—shall try it, crop or no crop; rolling, if nat too 
dry, good; likes the cultivator better than the harrow 
for putting in seed, and the drill better than the cul- 
tivator. Oats—plow in the fall; sow early in the 
spring. Had seen good clover growing on earth 
thrown from 15 feet excavations, and thereforé con- 
cludes that it is‘not altogether worthless. 

Mr. Squires advocated thorough culture, and gave 
an interesting account cf the various» methods prac- 
ticed by English farmers in putting in.a crop of 
wheat; he had seen 60 bushels of wheat grown per 
acre by dibbling; average crop, 40 :o 45 buehels en 
ordinary ground. 

Mr. Luckey thought we did not raide clover enough 
to turn under; also, we ought to have more rotation 
of crops. 

Mr. Maybee says, what experience hé has-in rais- 
ing clover, convinces him that he has never seen 
better land for it. : 

The report of Committees being called, Mr. Christian 
on Fruit, reported—Winesap, Rambo, Northern Spy, 
Small Romanite, Pryor’s Red and Smith’s Cider ap- 
ples, by Mr. Frederick. Baldwin and three varieties 
unknown, by Mr. Mann. 

Mr. Mann, on Vegetables, reported a very fine 
specimen of Broom Corn by Mr. Luckey, and a sam- 
ple of Sweet Pea by Mr. Christian. 

Delaware and Seedling wine offered by Mr. Chris- 
tian. 

The best method of planting trees—Preparatios of 
soil for vegetablee—The propriety of every man keep- 
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ing his stock upon his own land by fencing or other- 
wise; and, naturally following, the method of pastu- 
ring, improving them, &c.—were offered for future 
discussion. 

The subject of Fencing was adopted for the next 
meeting—that is, Each man fencing against his own 
stock’iustead of everybody’s. 


The Georgia State Fair. 

Unusual attention has been bestowed on agricultural 
fairs in the Southern States this fall, and the result 
bas been an extraordinary and intelligent interest in 
them by the — and the people. The Georgia 
State Fair at Macon last week was made an object of 
special care and pains both by the managers having it 
in charge and the citizens of Macon. The exhibition 
was therefore uncommonly interesting, not only as a 
display of agricultural and mechanical products, live 
stock and machinery, but as a significant and harmo- 
nious social reunion. So large a crowd was attracted 
that the staid and aristocratic city of Macon was jostled 
out of its habitual propriety, and led a very rough an 
tumble’ sort’of life while ‘the fair lasted: The hotels 
were filled to overflowing, and the private houses had 
to be thrown open for the accommodation of visitors, 
and even then there was not room enongh. Every 
evening crowds would go out on the trains to find 
shelter in the towns and villages, ten and twenty miles 
out. Among the invited guests present were: John 
W. Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, who reported 
himself to the Macon newspaper, and was well taken 
care of; Hon. Simon Cameron, Hon. Geo. W. Wood- 
ward, and A. KE. Knapp, of Pennsylvania; Hon. C, 
Delano, Commissioner of Internal Revenue; Hon. 
Horace Capron, of Washington City ; Solon Robinson, 
of the New York Tribune; Prof. Henry, of Washing- 
ton, and Prof. 8. A. King, of Boston. General Wade 
Hampton, of South Carolina, delivered the address at 
the —s and Mr. Capron, of the Agricultural 
Bureau at Washington, made an informal speech on 
the oecasion. General Hampton’s oration was an 
admirable effort, and showed a minute and carefal 
acquaintance with the great interests and necessities 
of the South which few men besides him possess.— 
{Missouri Republican. 


Tur Tarirr.—The treasury accounts exhibit the 
interesting fact that out of 20,000,000 pounds of woo! 
inspected during the past year, eighteen millions were 
ente.ed at low rates of duty; nine million at three, 
and nine million at six cents per pound, thus enabling 
woolen manufacturers, and especially the carpet men, 
who are protectionista in theory, to avail themselves of 
what is relatively free trade. 

. -__-_— - tee 

Tae Orop Yretp or THe Yrar.—The wheat crop 
of 1869 ja estimated at 271,000,000 bushels, an excess 
of 100,000,000 over the crop of 1859. The corn crop 
is. estimated at 1,060,000,000 bushels, which is about 
300,000,000 more than the crop of last year. In spite 
of all rumors to the contrary, the corn-producing belt 
is up to the average of former years, and in the Southern 
States the yield is large. The yield of other crops is 
estimated as follows: Rye, 50,000,000 bushels; oats, 
300,000,000 bushels; potatoes, 175,000,000 bushels. Add 
to these hay, wool, cotton, tobacco, rice, &c., and re- 
duce all to a fair average valuation, and we have the 
following results : 

Cotton, $300,000,000; wheat, $333,750.000; corn, 
$500,000,000 ; rye, $40,000,000; oats, $90,000,000; 
barley, $45,000,000; potatoes, $44,000,000; hay, Q5,- 
000,000; wool, $60,000,000; tobacco, $240,000,000; 
rice, $14,000,000. Total, $1,676,750,000. 








In these figures are not included fruits, vegetables, | _ 


sugar, butter, cheese, or slaughtered animals, and these 
together would easily make a valuation of $750,000,000 





Sroox Law.—Col. Colman: Asa subscriber to your 
paper, I tuke an interest in whatever is discussed that 
promises to benefit usfarmers. I see the subject of a 
stock law is being discussed by the St. Louis Farm- 
ers’ Club. I would alsosay, agitate the subject until 
our Legislature is forced by public opinion to passa 
law granting authority to County Courts to restrain 
stock’ in their respective counties. J. W.W. 

Lafayette Co. Mo. 


2S ——— 


The Poultry Pard. 
‘Dressing Poultry for Market. 

We copy from an exchange the following di- 
rections of this subject : 

Never kill a bird unlese it is fat. Never cut 
off the heads of turkeys or geese, but hang 
them “by "the" heele where they cannot bruise 
the ; it theesth struggle, and stick 
&@ small knife and bleéd them to 
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ted, should be held or tied, and hung up to bleed 
todeath. Neverkill your birds with full crops ; 
you will lose in price more than you gain in 
weight. Never strangle them, so as to leave 
the blood in. The best plan is, to tie all kinds 
of birds toa line drawn from post to post, or 
tree to tree, and stick them just in the forward 
end of the neck. Never kill on a damp day. 

You may pick all sorts of birds dry, if youdo 

not tear the skin; but you mustscald them alter- 
wards, by dipping them suddenly in and out of 
boiling water. Do not scald the legs too much, 
whether you pick first or afterwards. Be care- 
ful of that. You must pick them clean, and 
the after-scalding makes them look plump and 
good. 
Never draw a bird. Itis worth while to pay 
freight on intestines, because meat cannot be 
kept sweet long after being drawn, and the air 
admitted inside of the body. 

It is a practice of some of the best poultrymen, 
after the bird is plucked, to plunge them sudden. 
ly into boiling water, and then immediately into 
cold water. This gives them aclean, plump 
appearance, and makes them look fat if they 
are in decently good condition when killed.— 
Nothing, however, can make a poor bird look 
well, while ill dressing will make the best bird 
look poor. 

Lay the birds upon clean boards in a cold 
room, till perfectly cool, and then pack in boxes 
with clean rye and Oat straw, so that they cannot 
touch each other. 

Never pack in barrels if you can get good 
dry goods hoxes, as the rolling of the barrels 
injures the poultry. Well-packed boxes of well- 
prepared birds, will keep sweet for a long time 
in cool weather, and may be transported by 
express or by rail, and, arriving in good order, 
can be sold readily at the highest market price. 

Oe 

PENNSYLVANIA Pouttry Socrety.—The Annual 
Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Poultry Society will 
take place at Horticultural Hall, Broad Street, be- 
low Locust, Philadelphia. The fair will commence 
Monday, Dec. 20th and close Saturday, Dec. 25th. 

The Society will offer their usual valuable awards 
of Silver Cups, Silver and Bronze Medals, Diplomas, 
Standard Books and Periodicals, as well as Cash 
Premiums. It is determined that this fair shall even 
surpass the last superb fete given by this Society. 

Besides all the varieties of Domestic and Fancy 
Fowls, the exhibition. will include an attractive and 
novel display of pigeons, cage birds, rabbits, and 
small pet animals of various classes, preserved speci- 
mens, coops, cages, artificial fowl producing appara- 
tus, plans for yards, buildings and fences, devices 
for feeding, etc. 

The premium list will beready about the 25th Nov. 
Parties who desire to have premium lists forwardec, 
or require any information of the Society, will ad- 
dress, Jos. M. Wade, Corresponding Secretary, No. 
6 North Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 


Horse Department. 








Pedigree and History of Dexter. 

To the Editor of the Sun. 
Str: ‘The paragraph recently published io 
your paper concerning Dexter, taken from the 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian, ot Vermont, is utterly 
false. The discovery made by Mr. Cornelius 
Ruseell, of Illinois, was simply the discovery of 
a lot of monstrous lies. The pedigree and his- 
tory of Dexter is, in brief, as follows: He was 
bred by Mr. Jonathan Hawkins, of Orange 
county, in this State, and never was off his farm 
until the fall that he was four years old, when 
Mr. Hawkins sold him to Mr. George Alley, a 
well known gentleman of this city. Dexter was 
got by Hambletonian, out of a mare by Ameri- 
ean Star, and she was out of Shark’s dam.— 
When the eolt was five years old, Mr. Alley 
sent him to the late Hiram Woodruff to be 
trained, and in the following year he made his 

ublic appearance on the Fashion and Union 
Céiarees of Long Island. His incomparable 
qualities were soon developed. An immense 








ucks and common fowls, if decapita. 


gift of speed, enormous bottom at a high rate, 


perfection of stroke, capital constitution, and 
capacity to trot equally well under the saddle, 
in harness, and to wagon, combined to convince 
the great trainer and driver that he was the 
“coming horse.” In the winter which followed 
Dexter’s first appearance in public, Hiram 
Woodruff confidently assured me in the horse’s 
loose box at his own place, that he would make 
the fastest and best trotter that had ever been 
known. This prediction has been completely 
verified. Dexter has made the fastest time under 
saddle, the fastest time in harness, the fastest 
time to wagon, and the fastest two-mile time to 
wagon; and it is my belief that he is capable of 
surpassing anything that he has ever yet done, 
either in public races or trials. Mr. Alley sold 
Dexter to Mr. Fawcett and George Trussell, ot 
Chicago, and after Trussell’s death the horse 
became the sole property of Mr. Fawcett, who 
sold him to Mr. Bonner. All these facts are to 
be found in Hiram Woodruft’s book in “ The 
Trotting Horse of America,” and most of them 
are embraced in the public turf records in the 
office of The Spirit of the Times. Not a@ link in 
the chain of testimony is wanting, and not one 
is weak. Then how can it be disturbed and set 
aside by a tissue of clumsy lies invented by an 
ignorant humbug from Illinois? Considering 
the immense amount of wealth invested in trot- 
ting horses in this country, [ hold that he who 
tabricates a pedigree or attributes a falee pedigree 
to a horse of such world-wide renown and glorious 
achievements as Dexter, does more mischief 
than the biggest thief or forger in the United 
States. Very respectfully, Cuas. J. Foster. 
New York, Now. 2d, 1869. 





Pedigree of Hattie. 

The following is the Pedigree of Hattie, a beauti- 
falchesnut mare, lately purchased of Ool. John F. 
Williams, of Macon City, and now the property of 
the Missouri Stock Importing and Breeding Agsocia- 
tion: Sire, Lambda, by imp. Priam; Lambda’s dam 
Beta, by imp. Leviathan. Hattie’s dam, Madame 
Lesley; g.d., Tiger Whip; g.g.d., by Twigg’s Whip ; 
g-g-g-d, Blackburn’s Whip; g.g.g.g.d., imp. Whip 
Maclane Lesley, was sired by Sir Lesley, of Ky.; 
g- sire, by Sir William; g.g. sire, Sir Archie. Sir 
Lesley’s dam, a thorough-bred mare by imp. Buz- 
zard; Sir William’s dam, the distinguished mare 
Transport by Virginius. Tiger was by Blackburn’s 
Whip; his dam by Paragon; g.d., by imp. Tiger; 
g-g.d., by imp. Wildair; g.g.g.d., by the'renowned 
Cub mare. Jno. F. Wiittaws. 

Tuorovensreps at Avction.—The sale of race- 
horses belonging to Dr. J. W. Weldon and Mr, J. J. 
Eckerson, announced fur Wednesday last, but post- 
poned on account of the heavy rain storm, took place 
on Saturday at Messrs. Barker & Hamblin’s Horse 
Mart, Broadway and Thirty-ninth Street. The first 
horse offered was the hurdle-racer Simple Simon, four 
years, by Simon Kenton, dam by Lexington, which 
was knocked down to Mr. G. H, Wilson for $220.. The 
bay gelding, Jubal, five years, by Balrownie, dam Julia, 
was bought by Mr. J. O'Donnell for $300. Heis a 
very fast horse, and was a remarkably cheap bargain. 
Ketchum, a two year old chestnut colt, by Logan, dam 
by Glencoe, was bought by Mr. E. Snediker for $466; 
and Tammany, a chestnut two year old colt by Lex- 
ington, dam by Glencoe, by Mr. G. Hetterick for $70". 
The bay mare Sleety, five years, by Rogers, dam by 
Albion, was taken for $346, by Mr. L. L. Allen. .Me- 
tairie and Sandford, both well-known racers and win- 
ners, were bought in for $1400 and $1975 respectively. 
Aldebaran and the brood mare Adelgasin were’ with- 
drawn, there being no bid for them, The once famous 
steeple-chaser Zigzag, was bought ty Mr. J. O’Donneli 
for $310, and he will make a capital hack or stallion'to 
cross with trotting mares. The famous four-miler 
Flora McIver, who won the four-mile heat race in three 
heats this fall over the Fashion Course, caused some 
spirited competition. Dr. Weldon securing her for 
$2000, He purposes keeping her in training for the 
great four-mile heat race at the Baltimore fall meeting 


next year. 





Eps, Korat. Wortp: In your paper for Nov. 20tb, 
I noticed a communication from Mr.T D. Boardmau 
relating to the patent horse shoes of .Mesers. Bebel, 


be advertised in’ your paper; 
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handsome head, broad, rich foliage, and pur- 
plish frnit. There are some half a dozen kinds, all 
differing somewhat ia their foliage and the color 
of their fruit, and all decidedly handsome. 
Forsythia viridissima (called by the ladies 
Golden Bell, from the color and shape of its 
flowers, I suppose; which is right as to color, 


5. | but wrong as to shape, for the flower is parted 








I ie el ee : PRIS CR 
HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
(CONTINCUED.) 

Chionanthus Virginica (or White Fringe) must 
oot be omitted in a list of fine shrnbe. A native 
of the Eastern and Middle States, it is one of 
the handsomest large shrubs in cultivation. 1 
was forcibly struck with its stateliness and 
beauty, on seeiog av old plant in the grounds 
formerly occupied by John Thorburn, one of 
the earliest nursery and seedamen in St. Louis, 
and @ well-known name in the seed trade of 
this country. This bush was doubtless twenty 
or more years old, 8 or 10 feet high, and as much 
through, with a round, symmetrical, bushy head; 
foliage very striking, being large, long, maguo 
lia like, and somewhat glossy —ibe whole aspect 
of the plant was one of richness and grandeur; 
and, when to the above is added, the delicately- 
cut, paper-like, pure white, fringy flowers—l 
think the above claim set up for it, is not too 
high. 

Another family of native plants should hardly 
be omitted—thia is the Clethra, or Pepper bush, 
of which there are several species, mostly in- 
digenous to the South; a Northern kind, very 
hardy and pretty, is the Clethra alnifolia ( Alder- 
leaved), arather slow growing shrub, of medium 
size, with roundish, pretty foliage, and pure 
white flowers, in bluntish spikes, of delicious 
fragrance—and at a desirable season, namely, 
along about midsummer, wen flowers or shrubs 
are rather scarce. 

Eleagnus Hertensis (Oleaster or Bobemian Olive) 
is asmall tree, with bright, silvery foliage; 
young shoots also covered with silvery down; a 
light, airy, elegant thing, and in some situations 
very attractive by contrast with dark foliaged 
trees. A newer kind is, EZ. parviflorus, not quite 
80 silvery asthe preceding; but, from its babit, 
[am satisfled it will make a charming orna- 
mental hedge; the very opposite, in its light. 
ness, to the dark Japan Quince, and a splendid 
contrast. These two I consider the finest plants 
for ornamental hedges we have. 

The Hwonymus (Spindle trees, or Strawberry 
trees), are a handsome family of large shrubs, 
on account of their numerous brilliant-colored 
frnit banging on through the fall and winter; 
the outer covering, or aril, of one color, opens, 
exhibiting the seed within, which is of another 
color—thus the aril of EZ. Americanus is bright 
red or scarlet and the berries a deeper crimson 
color; in those of #. Huropeus fructo-abbo, the aril 
is creamy-white, and the seed yellow—a pleasing 
and pretty contrast. 

We remember eceing a beautiful specimen of 
the bread-leaved Buonymus at Parsons & Co., 
Flushing, L. I., recently; a swall tree, with 





and not entire, like a bell: however, we will 
not quarre! about that). It is a pretty shrub, 
when in full bloom, as aiso its deep green foliage 
and branches; but, unfortunately, the flower 
bunds are liable to winter-kill, wherever the 
peach does, otherwise it would be indispensable 
as the earliest shrub of spring. A newer kind, 
F. suspensa, is more slender than the above, 
with a dwarfer, trailing habit; the bloom I 
have not seen. A newer kind still is, F. Fortune, 
which I have not seen atall. hey are all na- 
tives of China and Japan. 

Hypericum (or St. John’s Wort); mostly native 
shrubs, blooming profusely after midsummer, 
when flowers on shrubs are few. Color of flow. 
ers, almost all a bright yellow; foliage, narrow, 
glossy, myrtle-like; habit of plant, siender twigs, 
bushy, symmetrical and preity. Several kinds 
very desirabie from their showy color and sea- 
son of blooming. 

Hydrangeas—The old garden Hydrangea isa 
showy and beautiful thing, but does not like 
onr bot suns and cold winterg; each are alittle 
too stroug for it to do well—still, in a moist, 
shady situation in summer and with protection ip 
winter, tolerable results can be attained. But 
the oak-leaved Hydrangea (H. guercifolia) is 
hardy and a good thing; foliage like the oak, 
with brown, hairy branches; flowers not so 
large and showy as the preceding. A new 
species, called H. Deuteiafolia, we saw in bloom 
at Peter Henderson’s, New York, in Sept. last, 
and is claimed by him and others, to be one of 
the finest things in the way of shrubs that has 
been introduced for many years. We sent to 
New York for this shrub two or three years 
ago, but unfortunately had sent to us in place 
of it, a Deutzia instead of a Hydrangea, although 
it was labeled Hydrangea Deutziafolia—so that 
mistakes of importance will sometimes happen 
with men having great reputation, even Peter 
Henderson — for he was the very man that 
committed it. 

Lonicera Tartarica ( Tartarian, or upright 
Hoveysuckle)— This is a very desirable and 
handsome class of shrubs, quite hardy, nice 
habit, the very earliest to leaf out in spring, 
beautiful foliage, neat and pretty little flowers, 
profuse in blooming, followed by charming, 
translucent berries. There are several varie 
ties of the Tartarian, having pink flowers and 
berries; white do.; and several other kinds less 
known, including a rather new California kind, 
Ledebourii, yellow and red, almost evergreen. 
Closely related to the above, is the Fly Honey- 
suckle, having downy foliage, more spreading 
in habit, and not quite so recherche as the 
Tartarian, but sti!l quite pretty ; tlowers large, 
curious, somewhat fly-shaped, fringed, mostly 
of a yellowish-straw color; very hardy, rapid 
grower and profuse bloomer. 

Liye barbaium (often called Tea plant), an 





lold shrub often seen partly climbing over low 


fences in old gardens; slender, long branches, 
slightly thorny, with light green foliage and 
small purple flowers in the axile of the leaves, 
L. Trewianum, is a newer variety, with comewhat 
larger and more showy flowers. 

Ligustrum vulgare, is the botanical name of 
the common Privet, or Prim, a shrub that 
should be well known, though it may not be to. 
every one. This plant is much used in Kurope 
and this country for makiog ornamental or 
garden hedges, for which purpose it ie well 
adapted, being capable of shearing into aay 
desired shape—made thick and dense, broad or 
narrow, at the will of the operator. Although 
apparently perfectly hardy here, we have noticed 
its dying out in an unaccountable manner after 
it gets afew years old—a fatal objection to it 
asa hedge plant. Asashrub, it is quite de 
sirable; not the least of ite qualities is, that it 
is almost an evergreen; a vigorous grower, 
with white dowers iu clusters, not without 
beauty, followed by jetty black berries, that 
are decidedly pretty. ‘Then there is a white- 
berried variety, and several other species from 
California, and one from China, an evergreen, 
with large foliage, but not known, and [ pre- 
sume not hardy here. 

The Magnolias, as every oue knows, are @ 
magnificent class of plants, mostly assuming 
the dimensions of large trees, though there are 
some only smallish trees, and a few large shrubs. 
Unfortunately they appear somewhat impatient 
of moisture, the large fleshy roots rotting whea 
exposed to too much of it, rendering them liable 
to wioter-kill when small; though, after they 
become well established, they appear capable of 
enduring any winter weather we may bave, and 
may be pronounced degidedly hardy. 

The kinds from China and Japan are, perhaps, 
the most showy we have. M. purpurea, the. 
most common, a large sbrub, having splendid 
foliage, and still more splendid flowers in early | 
spring; tulip-shaped ; very large; purple outside; 
whitish within—a magnificent thiog. 

M. conspicua, is a small beautiful tree, clothed 
with large white flowers and fine foliage, bat 
quite rare in this part of the world. 

There is one native kind that may be classed 
with the shrubs here, although a tree of the 
third size in its native swamps. I allude to M. 
glauca, a beautiful small tree, haviog biuish- 
green leaves, whitish and downy beneath, with 
large white flowers, with a powerful, almost 
intoxicating perfume; not half enough cultiva- 
ted; itis found growing wild pretty far North, 
into Pennsyivania and New Jersey —and we 
saw, while in New York in June, street venders 
selling single blooms of this plant to carry in 
the hand and for button holes—a single flower 
yielding loads of delicious perfume. 

The deciduous Tree Magnolias of our South- 
ern States, are well known to be among the 
handsomest and noblest of all ornamental trees, . 
in both foliage and flowers, and are universally — 
admired, as they should be. Cc. §. 
FP. oy! ean ie maw, | a 
of at the U. S. Land office in this city. Of this, 6.415 


acres were taken as homesteads, 1904 acres bought 
for cash, and 280 aeres ia satisfaction of warrants. 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
What is the Farmer Coming to? 
The time has come that the farmer cannot 
control his products, owing to the laws that 
pow govern us. I, and a good many other 
farmers, had intended, in addition to our old 
orchards, to send orders to the St. Louis Nur- 
sery for young trees, but there is no use of it. 
! cannot make the orchard profitable now bear- 
iag—then, what shall Ido with more? For 
certain reasons, many an orchard is located 
away from navigation and railroads, even fail- 
ing to have @ County road — what can be done 
with sueb frait? I say, get a small still and 
wake brandy out of it. But, now, here comes 
the trouble—The present laws will scarcely 
allow a smal! distillery to prosper. If a person 
ig ready to distil, it requires a bushel of laws to 
go under, and a Philadelphia lawyer to see 
bim out. I have asked my neighbors: “What 
have you dong with all your fruit this season ?” 
“T have fed it tomy hogs.” The second veigh- 
ber answered, “I left them hanging on the 
irees.” The third one lost his by giving them 
to a St. Louis commission merchant. Here we 
are coming to an end with orchards. 
I say, have a law that will enable the farmer 
or fruit grower to have a perfect right to con- 
vert his fruit into money iu any shape he 
wishes. I consider it his own home product. 
There would be more sense in it, by letting 
every farmer distil his fruit and pay a reasona- 
ble tax, than to have a large amount of officers 
in each county drawing salaries from $1,000 
upwards, that farmers have to pay to prevent 
ibem from making use of their home product. 
When a farmer is caught distilling (probably 
justa few gallons) those officers seize him and 
handle him probably more severely than a large 
distier in grain that has defrauded the Gov- 
ernment out of thousands. This is not very 
eneouraging to fruit raising. 1 think we will 
go in for raising grapes and manufacturing 
Gallized wine, before our Government favors it 


it with a tax. A Rurauist. 
Oo 


Warsaw (Ill.) Horticultural Society. 


The October meeting was held at the residence of 
W. W. Chittenden. 
The epecial subject, varieties of apples, was discussed 
at some length, and most members present had speci- 
mens on the table. 
W. F. Barnes presented Winesap, Vandivere and 
- A ag unknown, for name—not identified. 


- Chittenden had on table the Blue Pearmain, than any other early apple; but it has been 


Roxbury Russet, Limber Twig, Esopus Spitsenberg, 


Yellow Bolleflower, Westfield Seek No Further, and one|8cabbed so badly of late years as to make it al- 
unknown, most worthless. 


Geo. B. Worthen had two specimens unknown, for 
eme—not identified. 
The Secretary had Roman Sweet Pippin, Tulpa- 


Astrachan. 


from the orchard of Dr. BE. Chandler. [t is a most 
magnificent red apple, of highest quality, and is cer- 
vainly a great acquisition. The following is its 
History : Planted from seed on the place of Mathew 
Gray, Rsq., at Riverside in Monte Bello Township, 


end hence named the “Monte Bello Seedling.” This|CeT@ing this apple, if Lng have it true; it is very 
oferior in quality. The tree is a rapid grower | follows: 
then destroyed—being on the line of the Warsaw and | and good bearer, the fruit large and showy, and 
Rockford Railroad. A few trees had been propagated | sells well. 


Was in 1838. It lived about twenty years, and was|i 


from it previously ; but up to the date of this meeting, 

a in the arg = Be. Ghendien, ~_ two others | ; 
e@ of Jo t, Eaq., in Monte Bello 

are all | apn known rape md “ r 


: Tree rather upright, moderately vig- do not bear until they are twelve or fifteen years 


and subject to the same objection as the Red 


bocken, and x medium blackish apple called Black | JUDE. . 

oe paren Speer cere Benoni— Au apple of the best quality. In my/Summer Pearmain, Fall Pi pin, Fall Wine, 
President Hammond brought to the notice of the| orchard it bas done well, bearing moderate, an- 

Society, and presented specimens of a seedling apple| nual crops. I think it will prove valuable. 


not fruited it. 


hearer, and very productive; shoots grayish-brown; 
leaves medium. Fruit large, oblate, very handsome ; 
surface smooth; color, yellow-striped and splashed with 
deep red, with which it is almost completely covered ; 
dots large and scattering. Basin-wide, regular or 
wavy; eye medium, closed; cavity wide, regular, 
brown; stem shortand slender; core medium, regular, 
meeting the eye; seeds small, pointed. Flesh white, 
tender, fine-grained, delicate, juicy; red streaks from 
the core towards the surface. Flavor wild, sub-acid, 
sprightly, vinous. Quality very best. Season, Sep- 
tember to December 

President Hammond then read an essay on Varieties 
of Grapes and Apples. 
Discussion:—Dr. Hay remarked that his ideas co- 
incided generally with those expressed in the essay— 
especially on grapes—with apples he did not profess 
to be so well posted. Thinks the Concord and Clinton 
are the grapes for this section; Delaware may be planted 
with a fair prospect of success, 
Chittenden—Concord with me is fine, while Catawbas 
are doing badly. 
Barnes—As to apples, with me the Kawles’ Janet is 
the most profitable so far; alwaysa good cooker. The 
greatest objection to it is, it bears too full, and the 
fruit is apt to be small. If confined to one tree, I 
would chovuse the Jeneton. 
Chittenden—My 26 year old trees of this variety are 
not doing well. When young they did better. I think 
they need very severe pruring. 
Wortheu—My experience is with two trees 18 years 
old. Have from them this year forty-five bushels of 
fruit. 
Darnell—The Janet bears well with me, but the fruit 
is toosmall I would not plant it any more; but would 
plant such as would bring far more money, say Ben 
Davis, Winesap, Willow Twig, Domine, and others. 
The Secretary claimed for the Ben Davis, that it is 
fac the most profitable apple to plant to make money ; 
but believes it will some day be superseded by those 
of superior quality. Thinks the Janet is next profit- 
able, if care be taken to prevent over-bearing. Per- 
fection is far from being reached yet; and while we 
seek diligently for better sorts, we should encourage 
the pianting of those that will produce the best results 
now. 





+ ++ ~~ 
VARIETIES OF APPLES. 
[An Essay was read before the Warsaw (Ill.) Hort. 
Society, at the Uct, meeting, by A. C. Hammond, 
entitled, ‘Varieties of Grapes and Apples.” We 
publish that part relating to Apples, and in our 
next will give the part treating on Grapes. ] 
The question of varieties is perhaps more diffi. 
cult to decide in regard to apples than any other 
fruit. A year or two ago we supposed it defin- 
itely settled, but the experience of the present 
year has, in many instances, reversed that of 
former seasons; some of our most reliable va- 
rieties failing, and others that have been gener. 
ally discarded producing abundantly. Out of 
more than a hundred varieties on my own 
grounds, there is scarcely a dozen that I would 
plant in a commercial orchard. We have not 
a single early apple that has proved entirely 
satisfactory. 

Red June—Has been more largely planted 


Early Harvest—Unproductive while young, 


Sops of Wine.—There is much confusion con- 


he fruit being large and of a brilliant red color; 


Maiden’s Blush—Is the only fall apple that 
has been found profitable. At ite season of the 
year the market is well supplied with peaches, 
pears and grapes, and apples are but little sought 
for. 

Rambo—Is one of the most profitable’ early 
winter apples that we have. If gathered early, 
say about the middle of September, it will keep 
and retain its flavor uutil Eiseies, The tree 
is too upright @ grower, and not quite hardy. 

Yellow ‘Belledower.--This is one of the most 
unsatisfactory apples for the cultivator in the 
whole list, and more sought for in market 
than any other. It succeeds best top-gratted ou 
& slow-growing stock. 1 would plant sparingly 
of it. 

Hubbardston’s Nonsuch.—An anoual bearer 
oflargeshowy fruit. Itshould be gathered early. 
Ripens with the Rambo. 

Peck’s Pleasant.—One of the very best apples. 
The tree is a vigorous grower and a moderate 
annual bearer. It is worthy of more general 
cultivation. 

Red Canada.—There is much confusion re- 
specting this variety among our orchardists. It 
was first introduced under the name of Newton 
Spitzenberg, and is yet often sold uoder that 
name, After the tree attains the age of about 
filteen years it is very productive. It has this 
season produced more satistactori!y than any 
other variety. 
Winesap— Has heretofore been considered one 
of our most reliable market varieties, but bas 
this season scabbed 20 badly as to make it worth- 
less for market purposes. It has, however, too 
many good qualities to be given up for any tem- 
porary cause. 

Rawles’ Janet.—A few years ago this was the 
most popular Western variety, but now appears 
to be falling into disrepute. It bears so beavil 
every other year that the fruit ie of little value, 


hereafter find few planters. 


requisites of a popular apple but ooe—tbat of 
quality. But as long as our city friends prefer 
beauty to quality (the brilliant red of the Ben 
Davis, to the homely russet of the Pryor’s Red 
and Westfield Seek No Further,)we should grow 
tbis apple for them. I have made more money 
from it than any other variety. 

Willow Twig—This is an apple that has been: 
too much neglected by the commercial orchard- 


able for shipping a long distauce. Quality’ @ 
little better than Ben Davie, but not so popular 
in market on account of its unattractive appear- 
ance. 

Pryor’s Red—Ie ashy bearer while young, but 
as it grows older it bears satisfactorily. I[t isa 
fine fruit and should be more largely planted. 
Grimes’ Golden.—l1 have not yet fruited this 
variety, but Iam favorably impressed with the 
appearance and growth of the tree, and the speci- 
mens of fruit I have seen; it is probably the 
Coming Apple. 


White Belleflower and Newtown Pippin, have 
scabbed so badly this season that they are 
scarcely worth gathering for cider. 

The Summer Rose, Golden Sweet, Amer'can 


Bailey Sweet, Kingof Tompkins County, Jona- 


than, Westfield Seek No Further, Wagner, Ladies 
Early Pennock—lIs a lurge showy apple, and | Choicest, Esopus Spitzenberg and Golden Russet, 
considered a profitable market variety. I have/are ali valuable for the small cultivator, but I 
would plant none of them for market. 


Taking the experience of the last fifteen years 


as a guide, for market I should plant about as 


Grapee.—Concord, Clinton, Creveliag, and 


j perbaps sparingly of Ives, Delawareand Norton’s 
Red Astracban.—A hardy, rapid growing tree, Virginia. 


Apples.—Red Astracbav, Sops of Wine, Mai- 


always finds a ready market. Root-grafted trees|den’s Blush, Rambo, Red Canada, Peek’s Pleas- 








**ous and healthy, very 


, early and constant old; top-grafted trees bear much earlier. 


aut, Willow Twig, Win Ben Davis, Peyer's 
Red and Grimes’ Golden. "” 





and alternate years produces nothing. It will 


Ben Davis—This variety possesees all the 


ist. It is a good bearer, long keeper, and vala- : 


The Rome Beauty, White Winter Pearmain, © 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

The Mexican Everbearing Strawberry. 

This berry hae been creating a great furor 
among amall fruit men the past season. The 
opposition got np to it was, undoubtedly, only a 
clever advertising scheme. Even the Gardener's 
Monthiy’s Chief was to see the curiosity, and to 
be surprised and make a botanical report.— 
Now, be it Alpine, or any other kind, ina bo. 
tanical way, all I have to say is—that it is 
entirely devoid of flavor, and in any but an 
extremely wet season, will not produce enough 
to pay for picking. The writer received a num- 
ber of plants three years ago, about this time. 
They were well taken care of, and, until the past 
wet season, amounted w nothing. Again, we 
bought of this stock offered, and found them 
one and the same variety, and both entirely 
worthless. Itis, without doubt, theold Fragrania 
vesca, ora poor seedling of thesame, ARars. 


ee 
Biennial Meeting of the American 
Pomological Society. 
[Continued from our lust.] 
REVISING THE GRAPE List 

On the Society’s List, a single star (*) opposite a 
variety indicates that it succeeds well in the district 
named as starred; and two stars (**) indicate that 
the variety is most highly recommended for that lo- 
ality. 

Adirondec.* Starred for Iilinois south, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska and New York west. 

Agawam—Roger’s 15.* For District of Columbia, 
{liinois north, New York west, Pennsylvania weat.— 
Mr. Fryerson pronounces it very fine in Tenn. 

Allen’s Hybrid. Por New Hauwpshire aad New 
York west. 

Alvey.* For Canada west, Missouri, New York 
west, Ohio central and south, Pennsylvania east and 
west. Dr. Hexamer would star it for New York east. 
Arnold of Canada says it succeelis well with us by 
covering. Hicks never knew it to do well on Long 
Tsland, 

Autachon—Arnold’s No. 5. 
promises, well. 

Barry—-Koger’s 423.* For District of Coiumbia, 
Massacknsetts, New York west, Pennsylvania west. 

Canada—Aropold’s 16. Fallerof N. J.—With three 
years’ culture, it promises well. 

Uatswba.* For Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Todiana north and souta, Lilinvis central and south, 
Michigan south, Nebraska, New York east, Ohio north 
and central. ‘ 

Cassidy. Mr. Huaman would * in Missouri. 

Clinton.* For Canada west, District of Columbia, 
Indiana north and south, Illinois north and central, 
Maine, Michigan south, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York west, New Jersey, Ohio south, Pennsylvania 
central and west, Vermont, Virginia; ** for Penn- 
sylvania east, and Dr. Hexamer would atar it for New 
York east. 

Concord. For Canada west, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana north and south, [llinois central, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Michigan south, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New York east and west, Ohio 
north, central and south, Rhode Island and Vermont; 
** for District of Columbia, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Penasylvania east, central and west. 

Mr. Canon of Virginia says that in North Carolina 

and Virginia, it is a better grape than at any point 
North. Fryerson of Tenn. says the same for that 
State. : 
Creveling.* For District of Columbia, Massachu- 
setts, New York east and west, Jersey, Ohio south, 
Pennsylvania eastand central; ** for Pennsylvania 
west. ‘ 

QOlara, Cunningham and Cynthiana, reported by 
Geo. Husman as valuable for Missouri. 

Cornucopia—Arnold’s 2. Fuller says it succeeds 
well tu New Jersey. 

Delaware.* For Canada west, Connecticut, Deila- 
ware, Indiana north and south, Maine, Michigan 
south, Married, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York 
east. and west, Ohio north, central and south, Penn- 

lvdiiia east, central and west, Rhode [sland and 

ermont. 

Trowbridge, Conn.—Erase the * for our State. 

Kean; Va.—Poes well on “> ie with us. aS 

‘or Connegti ndjana south, Maine, 
Mich “south, Th 


New York east and west, Ohio preg tee Rene sy 


Fuller of N. J.—It 





south, Pennsylvania east, central and west, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 

Elsinbarg.* For District of Columbia, New York 
east, New Jorsey, Pennsylvaniaeast; ** for Penusyl- 
vania west. 

Essex—Roger'a 41.% For District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, New York west, Pennsylvania west. 

Goethe—Roger’s 1.% Fcr District of Columbia, 
Kentucky, Missouri. 

Hyde, Mass.—It was never starred for Massachu- 
setts and never will be. 

Blodgett, Pa.—I would star it for eastern Penn. 

Hoag, N. ¥Y —It does well, but is a little too late in 
Western New York. 

Hartford Prolific.* ForCanada west, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan 
south, Missouri, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
New York east, Ohio north, central and south, Penn- 
sylvania east and central, Rhode Island, Vermont 
and Virginia; ** for Delaware, New York west, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania west, 

H. T. Williams—Give it one * for Delaware. 

Canon, Va.—Entirely healthy and prolific in North 
Carolina and Virginia. 

Trowbridge, Conn.—Double * it for Connecticut, 

Williams, N. J.—I would give it one * for New 
Jersey. 

Merbemont, or Warren.* For District of Colum- 
bia, Tilinois sonth, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio south, 
Pennsylvania west. 

Hiyde, Mass.—There is not a vine of it in all Mass- 
acbusetts that [know of. 

Herbert—Rogers’ 44.* For District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, New York west, Pennsylvania west. 

Iona.* For Illinois south, New York east, Penn- 
sylvania west. 

Canon, Va.—Uf no value in Virginia and North 
Carvlina. 

Hoag, N. Y.—Oae of the finest grapes known in 
Western New York. 

Faller, Williams ard Quinn, condemn it for New 


Jersey. 
Griffith, Pa.—It is exeelient in Western Penn. 
Israelia* For District of Columbia, New York 


east and west. 

H. T. Williams, Deil.—It is equal to the Concord in 
Delaware. 

Hyde, Mass.—Nearly a complete failure for vine- 
yard culture. In sheltered situations it does well. 

Isabella.* For Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana 
north and south, Illinois north and central, Michi- 
gan south, Nebraska, New York east and west, Ver- 
mont; ** for Pennsylvania west. 

Ives.* For District of Columbia, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Pennsylveniaeast; ** for Ohio 
south, Pennsylvania west. 

Parsons, L. I.—It is the only grape which grows 
wellunder all circumstances. Would double * it for 
our locality. 

H. T. Williams says the same for it in Delaware. 

Lindley—Kogers’ ¥* For District of Columbia, 
New York west, Pennsylvania west. 

Blodgett, Pa.—Fine and valuable in eastern Penn. 

Pres. Wilder, Mass,—It is about ripe with me— 
about as early and valuable as the Delaware. I re- 
gard it a valuable early American grape. 

Louisiana and Mary Ann varieties were recommend- 
ed by George Husman of Missouri for that State. 

Massasoit—Rogers’ 3.* For District of Columbia, 
lilinois north, Missouri, Massachusetts ; ** for Penn- 
aylvania west. 

Martbha.* For Missouri, Ohio central and south, 
Pennsylvania west. 

Younglove, Ky.—Star it for our State; Hoag says 
it does well in western New York. 

Maxatawney.* For Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Missouri; “* for Pennsylvania west. 

Merrimac—Rogers’ 19.* For District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, New York east and west, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania west. 

Younglove would star for Kentucky. 

Trowbridge ditto, ditto. 

Fryerson-—it does well in Tennessee. 

Miles.* For New York east and Qhio north. 

Caywood, N. Y., says he thinks there is no place 
where it will not grow. 

Mottled.* For New York east and Ohio north. 

Norton’s Virginia.* For District of Columbia, 
Illinois central and south, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Obio worth. 

Younglove, Ky.--Star it for Kentucky. 

Northern Muscadine.* For Maine and Vermont. 

Rebecca.* For Connecticut, Maine, Michigan 
south, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York east aud 
west, Pennsylvania east and central. 

Hyde—Would not retain a star for Massachusetts. 

Rulander and Taylor. Mr. Husman reports valua- 
ble in Missouri. 

Salem—Rogers’ 22.* For District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania west§ 


Younglove—I would star it for. Kensgeky. , 

Griffith, W. Pa.—Cannot say much of it for Penn. 

Telegraph, or Christine.* 
north, New Jersey, Pennsylvania central. 

Parsons, L. I.—Fine grape with us. 

Knox--Star it for western Pennsylvania. 

Scott—Star it.for eastern Pennsylvania. 

To Kalon.* For Maryland and Pennsylvania cen- 
tral. 

Union Village, or Ontario.* For District.of Co. 
lumbia, Maryland, New York west, Ohio central and 
south. ‘ 

Wilder—Rogers’ 4." For Connecticut, Distriat.of 
Columbia, Illinois north and south, Kentucky, Mass- 
achusetts, New York east and west, New Jerééy, 
Pennsylvania west. 

Dr. Sylvester, N. ¥.—-I have kept the fruit of this 
variety until February in good condition. 

Fryerson—I would star it for Tennessee. 

Scuppernong- Berckmans, Ga.—It is a very. pro- 
fitable grape with us, end should be placed the first in 


order over apy grape. 

Fryerson, Tenn.—-Commended it highiy for thet 
State. 
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Vhe Vineyard. 
GRAPES AND MUST. 
We furnish some memoranda of tests.of sey- 
eral of the well-known varieties of grapes, along 
with a few new or less known ones. 


“The experiments were conducted at Mr, 
Ricketts’ place, in MillerSt., Newburgh, N.-Y,, 
by a committee of the Newburgh Bay Hort. So- 
ciety. The committee consisted of Mr. Chas. 
Downing, Mr. Dan’] Smith, Dr. Culbert, Dr. For- 
syth, D. A. Scott, Esq., and a few others. The 
instrument used in testing the musi, or grape 
juice, was Oechsle’s saccharometer. Following 
are the results of the tests on the different 
varieties of grapes : 

‘Rebecca 69, Hartford Prolific 71, Concord 73, 
Maxatawny 76, Isabella 76, Catawba 80, Her- 
bemont 884, Diana 91, Iona 94, Le Noir 94, 
Clinton 974, Ricketts’ Seedling 1064, Delaware 
113. 

“The combined must of all the above, except- 
ing Catawba and Rickett’s Seedling, was 85}. 
All the grapes tested in these experiments, were 
grown on Mr. Ricketts’ place, with the sole 
exception of the Clinton, which was grown by 
Mr. E. H. Clark. 

“The must from Mr. Ricketts’ seedling was of 
a much fiver quality—purer and clearer—than 
even that produced by the Delaware, and has 
been pronounced by competent judges to be the 
best wine grape in the country. 





‘‘Among other vines shown the committee, was - 


a new hybrid, grown only on Mr. Ricketts’ 
place, which bore eighteen months after the 
seed had been putin thesoil. This vine, for har- 
diness and for the luscious quality of ite fruit, 
bids fair to become a great favorite with grow- 
ers in this country.” 


A subsequent trial showed Catawbas that 
stood much higher than even this test. They 
have, in several places on the Hudson, been 
remarkably fine, with magnificent, healthy foli- 
age, the fruit selling easily for 20 cents a pound. 

In this connection we give the report of &@ 
committee on the Walter grape, around which 
so much interest attaches as a new claimant to 
public favor : 

“Report of the Commitice.—The undersigned, 
a sub-committee appointed by the N. Y. State 
Grape Growers’Society, have this day made s 
thorough test, with the saccharometer, of the 
Walter Grape, presented by Ferris & Caywood, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“One and a half pounds of the grapes were 
mashed, and the must marked 104° on the stale. 
We consider it one of the bést, if mot the 
best, Wine Grape of America. J. Lat 
D. Masson, Geo. W. Nichols — Comm 

““Hammondsport, Nov 3d. 
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“Ag will be noted, the committee has said 
nothing of the acid in the test; but the test of 
seventeen ounces last year, was 99° saccharine, 
9 3-10ths® acid.” 

Its growth tuis season with us has been most 
satisfactory. Fine growth of short jointed, well- 
ripened wood. The foliage hung well till the 
end of the season. It will have to get a much 
longer trial before a definite opinion can be 
formed of its actual worth here. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 
: RENEWAL OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


It is now the middle of December—soon 1870 will 
be here. Our work for the year will soon be conclu- 
ded, It is now for our readers to say, whether we 
have dono our proper part towards them—whether 
we have discharged our duties in a satisfactory man- 
ner—whether we have labored faithfully and well in 
imparting such information as has contributed to their 
advancement in the noblest and best pursuit of man— 
Agriculture. 

If our readers can answer these questions affitma- 
tively, we shall be pleased. We certainl}¥ have en- 
deavored to do our best for all our readers. Their 
good hag been our constant study. And as we look 
back upon the Jabors of the year—as we turn over 
the many pages we have issued, and see the many 
topics we have treated—we feel that our patrons can 
say their expectations have been fully reatized. In- 
deed, such expressions, only in far more flattering 
terms, are now coming in from every quarter. We 
hope they are shared by every reader. 

Increased facilities, enlarged experience and larger 
means, will enable us to make the Rurat Wortp far 
better, we hope, in all respects for 1870, than it has 
been the past year. Oar corps of correspondents from 
all parts of the country is constantly increasing. They 
embrace practical, wide-awake farmers and fruit 
growers, whose communications will always be read 
with interest and profit. And it is a source of great 
pride in usto be able to state that the Editors of the 
Rcrat Wortd are all practical men, of large and 
varied experience in the actual working of the soil. 
They were all raised upon the farm, and brought up 
to a life ofteil thereon. Their sympathies are with 
those who oultivate the soil. They can take a farmer 
by the hand and call him Brother, and feel just what 
they say. We state this merely for the purpose of 
letting our readers know the facts in the case, so 
that those who object to subscribing for an agricultu- 
Tal paper, because the editors know nothing what 
they are writing about, may be undeceived so far as 
the Ruma Wort is concerned, atlegrt. 

But we did not intend to extend''otr remarks to 
thislength. We desired to say to our patrons, that 
an early renewal of subscriptions is very desirable, 
as it prevents us from erasing names from our books 
when the time expires, and then putting the names 
again on our hooks when the subscription is received, 

As our readers are all, doubtless, aware, we send 
the Rurat Wortp no lénger than it is paid for. We 
find this the best system, both for Publisher And sub- 
scriber. There is then no dispute about accounts— 











no trouble about collections, andno expense in keep- 
ing accounts. Again let us ask those who are about 
to renew, tosend along the names of their neighbors. 
A few hours spent in obtaining names, will entitle the 
sender to some one of our many valuable premiums. 
There will also be the consciousness of having done a 
good work, both for your neighbors and the Publish- 
er. The more names, the better we can make the 
paper. All are benefitted by a large circulation. 
Clubs are already coming in surpassing our most 
sanguine expectations, and that they will continue 
to pour in from all over the West and South-west, 
we have the greatest confidence in believing. 





Sr. Josepg Horticutturat Society.—We have 
rectived a private communication from our esteemed 
triend, H. M. Vories, Esq, of St. Joseph, calling our 
attention to.some remarks in the “Rural World” in 
reference to-this Society, or to the fruitexhibited by 
the Society at the late St. Louis Fair. It is ouly 
necessary for the Editor in chief of this paper to say 
that one of our Associates aitended to the Fruit De- 
partment of the St.Louis Fair. Hewrote the no- 
tices of the fruit exhibited, and penned the few lines 
lately written in reference to~the Society. Neither 
of the communications was seen by the Editor until 
after publication—and the sentiments. expressed in a 
late number in regard to the motives of the author 
of the communication referred 10, we do not approve. 

We rejoiced to see so fine an exhibition of fruits by 
the fruit growers of St. Joseph; and were glad they 
bere away the Diploma of our Society. Their col- 
lection certainly deserved better niention than it re- 
ceived in the “‘Rural World,” and we tere desire to 
make the amende honorable. Mr. Storms and Mr. 
Reichard, of that Society, did their best to make their 
exhibition attractive. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

We are glad to know that this indispensable book 
is going into the hands of so many of our readers 
We are daily receiving Clubs from all parts of the 
‘West and South, entitling the persons sending them 
to copies of this Dictionary as Premiums. If any of 
our subscribers bave not got this book, they certainly 
ought tohaveit. Itsfineiliustrations are worth its 
price to any family. It requires only w Club of Ten 
subscribers to secure the work, and we are glad to 
learn hundreds of such Clubs will be raised for the 
Rurat Woriv. New and old subscribers will be 
counted in the Club. 


ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB, 
December 4th, 1869. 

Dr. Clagett, temporary chairman, presiding. Min- 
utes of last meeting read and approved. 

Under the head of communications, the Secretary 
read a communieation from A. K. Trabue, written at 
the instance of Mr. Bibb, and one from 8. D. Martin 
of Sedalia, referring to the contemplated stock law, 
now so generally and fully disoussed by Agricultural 
Boards, Societies aud Farmers’ Clubs, throughout the 
State. 

To THe St. Lovts Farwers’ Civs: Iam authorized 
by Mr. Dooley Bibb (an intelligent farmer in the 
upper end of Ralls county), to say that, in bis opinion, 
your club are barking up the wrong tree in your pro- 
posed stock law. 

For instance, in all of North Missouri a poor man 
has only to fence his few acres of corn at first, and 
having an unlimited range outside, his stock can take 
care of themselves ten months ont of twelve, requiring 
only to be salted. It would be immensely to his dis- 
advantage to fence them and feed them, or run after 
them all the year round. It would require less rails 
to fence his crops than to fence his cattle. Again, the 
proposed law would be of no advantage to the rich, 
even where the country is thickly settled. The farmer 
near St. Louis would require no less fencing than be 
now has io order to farm to the best advantage. His 
farm must be divided into a number of lots to control 
his own stock. His wheat is not unfrequently so flat 
that it cannot be cut with anything, and the only 
ebance is to turn his stock on it. It would then re- 
quire half a dozen hands to keep them on it and off 
the adjoining corn and other crops, without a good 
fence. Let any farmer anywhere reflect that if be had 
the law you propose, whether he would not require 
every inch of all the fencing he now has. The same 
fence that now keeps his own in, will keep other stock 
out. 








The most profitable farming in North Missouri is a 


mixed husbandry, as follows: Divide the farm into 
one-third in blue grass, clover and timothy; one-third 
in small grains, and one-third in corn ground. The 
stock runs on the clover, etc., until harvest, tben on 
the small grain stubble; and then feed down a part 
of the cern for your killing meat; gather the rest of 
the corn, leaving the shucks on the corn stalks unmo- 
lestéd, then let remaining stock run on the blue grass 
and meadow all winter, except when covered with 
snow. In the latter event they are allowed on the 
stalk fields and returned to the grass at any time, 
when the. snow cisappsere. Having permanent fences 
dividing these fields, one hand can winter a hundrod 
head of hogs, sheep, eattle and horses, which without 
fencing, would require five or six hands the year round. 
Fifty acres of stalks are worth $60, Mr. Bibb thinks 
by Joining fences. 

ibb’s opinions, as above, are common to ail the 
farmers in thig section, but Ido not suppose any of 
them would objec: to alaw allowing the Cuunty Courts, 
or the people of any coupty, to adopt the policy you 
suggest, when the circumstances demand it. I would 
myself urge its adoption here, not that I would expect 
it would dispense with any of the fencing we have at 
present, but it would be a deadly blow to the unprofit- 
able scrubs that now infest the land. 

Hannibal, Mo., Dec. 2, 1869. A. E. Trapvz. 


Rev. Chas. Peabody temarked that Col. Trabue had 
given us one of the very best reasons for the adoption 
of the law, namely the protection it would afford to 
fine stock. Cols. Trabue an} Colman had been en- 
gaged iu the introduction of blooded stock, which is 
fo succéssful' inthe Bast and eleewhere. Such a law 
would enable a mante keep ifrure. If a farmer in 
Pettis county shall introduse Alderney and Durham 
cattle, it will.prevent stray and serubby bulls from 
serving his stock. As the jaw now stands, it is almost 
impossible to keep such.animals from breaking into 
his inelosure, or te Keep bis stock pure. So with swine: 
You cannot keep a boar out, he will get under or over 
the fence, whether hie size be that of a rabbit or « 
moose. Besides, I think, Col. Trabue has crossed 
himself. Such farmisg as he describes in bis letter 
fg just the. kind we advocate, and we are trying to 

the farmers to see it. By it the stock is kept 
on ithe farm of the owmer, and pastures are changed 
asthe season revolves. It may not be of immediate 
bemefit to. the farmers of St. Louis county—it is even 
probable they ntay need more. rails, or be obliged to 
ms ay the old ones—but they will in the end be benc- 
fitted. 

Dr. Morse said be kad seen the law in operation in 
Wisecousin, and there it worked admirably, gardens 
and lawns were all open to access. The Dootor thought 
it added much to their beauty. 

C. W. Murtfeldt—In England and Germany, land 
is so valuable that they do not think they can afford 
fences ; there are no inelosures, excepting those that 
inclose stock; it takes about three acres of land for 
the ordinary fencing on aquarter section. We donct 
propose.to pull down fences; let men make as many 
as they please—but let not D oblige A, B and C to 
feuce against D’s unruly stock. My land is my own, 
whether inclosed or uninclosed—and no one has a 
right to feed his stock thereon. 

Dr. Henderson—I think Mr. Murtfeldt bas come to 
the exact point—that of abstract right. Why should 
I be compelled to.guard my lands any more than I 
should my smoke-house? Has any one any right to 
enter that if I am not there to stand guard? no more 
has be to any partofmy land. We demand the law 
asamatterofright. Noman hasarightto have stock 
that he cannot take care of. Men who are not able, 
or who are not disposed, to take care of their stock, 
have no right to compel me to fence against it. As 
to the removing of the fences, we all know that it is 
benefit, rather than otherwise, to lay or re-build fences; 
it tends to preserve them. Let us ask this law as a 
matter of abstract right. 

Rey. Peabody—I think our Legislators sometimes 
proceed upon a wrong principle—placing man versus 
brute. . If you have a garden or orchard or field, and 
I simply walk over it or climb the fence, Lam held 
liable, if you please, for trespass; but if my cow does 
the same thing, you can only come with the question 
of damage against the cow, or rather against me, the 
owner, which is regarded as the lesser crime. 

J. J. Kelly—I would like to see this question dis- 
cussed more from a Missouri stand-point—more to the 
point made in the letter. There is no use of going off 
at atangeut either to Germany or Great Britain. Mr. 
Peabody has only touched upon one point in Mr. Tra- 
bue’s letter, I want to hear them all controverted if 
we are able to do it. 

Dr. Henderson—-There really can be no argument. 
Such a law as we want.is for the good of the many, 
aod for his good if he will but see it. My fences cost 
more than my buildings even. Must I be compelled 





to expend thousands of dollars to fence law- 
ful stock orunlawfulmen? Ihave pita thought 
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Oats—According to quality and color, from 
45c to 52c. 

Barter—Not much doing; views of holders 
and buyers wide apart. Minnesota spring $1 10, 
delivered; Missouri, wiuter, $1 40@l 42. 

Rrs—80@83c. 

Hay—Choice loose $18, delivered; tight press- 
ed red-top $14 50; choice timothy $1 q 
Beans—Castor were dull at nominal range of 


Mr. J. J. Kelly presented the following varieties of 
apples—Rome Beauty, Pryor’s Red, Rawles’ Janet, 
Smith’s Cider, King of Tompkins County, Little Ro- 
mapite. Smith’s Cider and Pryor’s Red were very 
fine. 


that such men bought stock that had formed the habit 
of depredating upon other people’s fields, as a special 
recommendation. A man has no more right to pasture 
bis stock on my lands, fenced or unfenced, than he has 
to enter my fields, cut up my corn and haul it away. 

J. J. Kelly—There is no use in us talking about 
abstract right, unless we have the power to enforce 
that right We claim to convince men in and out of, 
St. Louis by argument. Lot us endeavor to show that 
it is for their intorest to huve such a law. 





WITHOUT MONEY. 
Subscribers will do well to look over our List of 
Preminms before remitting for 1870. They will see 
@ great many things they would like to have in that 








































































Col. Colman—I think ths matter has been very ably 
discussed this morning; perhaps, better, than at any 
previous meeting. I introduced the first resolution 
that brought about these discussions, but it does not 
fully set forth my views (because I have given this 
matter much thought and consideration.) now offer 
the following: 

Reso.vep, That, in the opinion of the St. Louis 
Farmers’ Club, the agricultural interests of this State 
would be greatly advanced by the Legislature passing 
a law enabiing any county, through the action of its 
County Court, or by a vote of the majority of its citi- 
zens, to require owners of stock to keep them restrained 
upon their own premises. 

There we state just what we want. Such a law 
would be constitutional; every county can act upon 
i. The constitution prohibits class or special legisla- 
‘ion. This contemplates a generallaw. Every county 
ean act vpon it, either through the action of its County 
Court, or through the expressed wish of the majority 
of its voters. Mr. Kelly says we do not wish to go to 
Europe, &c. I do want to know what is done in Europe 
or any other thickly-populated country. We are 
henefitted by what is done there, and the success or 
failure, are matters of general interest. 


Mr. Kelly begged to correct—he did not wish to be 
understood as undervaluing what had been done in 
other countries, but he thought we had better disouss 
the matter first from our own stand-point. 

Col. Colman resumed: Mr. Trabue makes two points 
He says it will take more fence to inclose a poor man’s 


stuck than his cultivated land. I say it takes four 


times: the amoant of fencing to inclose his fields than 
his stock; my statement is as good as his. Not one- 
twentieth of all our improved lands are used for stook 
purposes—-the other 19-20ths of our fences are needed 
‘o fence ont other people’s stock. But, Mr, Chairman, 
rhere is one serious objection to such a law, that I do 
not think can he met—I am a@ friend to the law, but 
desire to look at it in all its bearings, and that is this: 
How shall stock be drivento market? The Chairman 
suggested byrailroad. Yes! you have weil and traly 
answered; but where are s0 many railroads—how are 
they to be built with the iron and labor at present at 
sach exorbitant prices ? 
Rev. Penhody: We ought to answer every objec 
‘ion contained in communications received by the 
Club—if we can. But as to the driving of stock, al- 
low me to state from experience and that of relatives 
engaged for many years in driving stock, that. after 
the first day when a drove is started, there is no 
trouble. Stock will not travel much out of the beat- 
en road; they ure away from home; they follow a 
leader—some trained buliock who is led in front.— 
Often such an animal is returned to lead other droves, 
because he is trained and tractable. As to the get- 
‘ing of such a law, that depends upon just how our 
Legislature feels. Hereis A, a poor man; he has no 
land, but he has a cow, an old mare and three pigs— 
and he has a voie. Now it does seem hard to de 
prive him of the pasturage of the highway asd waste 
lands, But not A only, but B, C and D, down to Z 
—they ‘lo not own land, but stock, and they all vote. 
Now, allow me to tell how they do in Prussia—there, 
hy statutory law, the poor are permitted to out the 
grass which grows along the highway and public 
lands; this they do with a little hand-sickle and oar- 


list, and can have, wirHovt money if they will form 
a Club. Few know how enary it is to get subscribers 
till they try, With a copy of the Rura, Wornp in 
hand, there are but few who cannot in a single day 
raise a large Club. We hope our readers will all try 
the experiment. 


State Board of Agriculture. 
Theearly date at which our paper necessarily goes 
to press, to reach our subscribers by Satarday the 
same week, has made it quite impracticable to reach 
the proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture for this paper. We shall give 
themin full next week. 








Cartier, Surep, Hogs anp Fowis.—Persons wish- 
ing improved cattle, sheep, hogs and fowls, should 
call atthe Farm of Hon, John Wentworth, of Chicago, 
Ills., or write for his new farm circular for 1870. 





Our readers will find in another column the an- 
nouncement of the Hsarta and Hoos, a weekly fam 
ily Journal of great excellence. 


$1@l 75 to $2@2 25 for damaged and poor 
quality to prime and choice. Sales ranged at 
$2 10(@2 25 to $2 50@2 75@3 and $3@3 36 
for large medium and navy. 

Ontons—Sales mainly by dealers, of good to 
choice at $1 1 25k 40 @ bu in sks; and 
&3 25@3 50 to $3 75@dI 10 ® bbl. 
Potatogs—Sales principally by dealers at 
$1 35@l1 30@1 50, mainly at $1 40@1 45 B 
bbl for Neshannocks, and $1 “4 for Peach- 
blows; bottom Neshannocks at 324(@35c % bu 
in sacks. 

Apries—Small to good Jenetons at $1 50@2; 
choice at $2 25(@2 50; common mixed varieties 
at $25 ; good to choice do at $3 50 
@4; and choice Romanites, Pippins, Bellefiow- 
ersand Rome Beauties, at $4@4 50 to 50. 
Burrar—Medium to prime yellow, 23@26c 
to 27@30e; selected fresh store packed 32@34c; 
ehoice tub S49 ste. 

Eeos—Ruled stiff on fresh, with light eup- 
plies on the market, closing firmer at 34(@37c, 
shipper’s count and recounted. 

Broou Corn—We quote at $150@220. 











ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


December 67H, 1869. 
Dark days, drigsly, damp and dreadfully dreary 
days, have been our portion for nearly three weeks. 
Plowing is out of the question. 
(busking) of corn, where the atalks have been 
cut up, has proceeded as fast as usual, the damp 
being rather in favor of such work, because, at 
a dry, cold time, the blades are injured by the 
handling. and being light are driven by every 
wind. When damp, they are pliable and easier 
to handle. Bunt, our first sentence was not 
written inaspirit of complaint, because we well 
know the benefit, not only to the soil but es- 
pecially to the growing crops, from copious 
showers just before the ps Po of winter. 
At auch times, it is desirable that land should 
have a@ surface me per when the water 
stands upon the land and a severe frost of 
many days follows, crops are much injured.— 
On lands exposed to such injury, furrows should 
be opened, either with plow or spade, to make a 
way of escape for the surface water. 
The receipts of wheat during the week have 
been light, but yet in excess of the correspond- 
ing week last year, and prices are looking up 
The fluctuations of gold, however, and the 
stringent times for speculators, confine the trade 
to actual demand. Farmers who can, had 
better hold their produce, or sell such as is 
bringing fair prices, via.: pork, beef and corn. 
We do not expect any great revival of trade 


Orrice or THE Rurat Wortpd anp VALugY Farmer, 


The shocking 


Hipss—Green salt, Y@9se; dry salt, 164@17c; 
dry flint, 19@20c; green at 7c. 

Woot, Erc.—-Tub at 51@52c tor fair to good; 
inferior do 40@450; fleece 35@40c; unwashed — 
coarse 30@33c; medium 27@30e; fine 24@26c. 
Sheep pe!ts—green re 05. 
CranBarutes— Wild $9@10; cultivated $13¢G 
16 50. 

Drsssed Hogs—Have teen selling in small 
lots at $10@10 50 to $11@12 for light to good 
and heavy averages. Friday 400 averaging 180 
ths, to arrive latter part of the month, sold at 
$12 B 100 hs net. 

Racnipts or Hogs ror ras Wank.—St. Louis, 
30,279 head; Chicago, 109,286 head; Cincinnati, 
15,300 head; total, 190,864. 

Hoo Courtine 1n tHe Wast.—To Dec. 4, 1860: 
St. Louis, 107,120; Chicago, 211,068; Cincinnati, 
160,000; Louisville, 111,495; Milwaukee, 47,000; 
total, 636,683. To Dec. 5, 1868: St. Louis, 04,- 
955; Chicago, 181,203; Cincinnati, about 135,- 
363; Louisville, 91,467; Milwaukee, 37,258; to- 
tal, 539,255. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

By far the greatest number of cattle coming 
to this market are just in condition to make 
good beeves by April next, provided they have 
plenty of feed aud good care. Farmers do 
not study their interest when they part with 
half-fatted cattle, or any other kind of stock. 
Cartte—Good butchers’ stock $5 50@6; se- 
cond class $4 50@5; third class $3 50@4; prime 
stocker’s cattle are worth $4(@4 50. 
Hoas—Choice to extra heavy $10@10 25; 














ry home in bundles. 

Mr. Page: Do define what you mean bya poor man. 
Rev. Peabody: A man that does not own land. 
Dr. Henderson: I would agree to this. I want to 

see my laborers comfortable; it is better to keep them 


until after the holidays. We quote: 

Tobacco—The market is still buoyant and 
demand by manufacturers active. The receipts 
are so limited that shippers do not have a hand 
in. 





good to prime $9 50(@9 75. 
Suesr—There are a great many carcasses 








ut on the markets to be sold in quarters or 
alves thas are not mutton. Choice and extra 








pal : 

pleasant than to have them otherwise. I propose to The grades most offering are, dark leaf, at| mutton grades bring from $3 50(@4; common 
< . 219 " : P , 

give my men the use of a cow on condition that she $11 to $12 50; and luge at from $8 to $10 50. $272 50. interior $1 25@1 50. 






be milked clean and fed well; then if they feed my 
corn, they stuff my cow, if she thereby does fill the 
pail. 

As other communications may come in, it was 





Hevp—Undressed, nominally and unchanged 
at from $125 to $175; dressed $220@240; hac- 
kled tow $135@140. 

F.rovr—Low grade winter in demani. Supers 






THE WEATHER. 
POR THE WEEK BNDING DRCEMBER 4ru. 
This week hae been avery perfect continuation of 













shonght best not to passthe resolution at this time. ~ § o¢es- 

Col. Colman said: We had a discussion at the last $3 35@3 75; low extra. S4(@4 50; XX $4 50@ + lip a am ge pam get gy ~~ of 
meeting on stock-feeding. I do not wish to make a 490; family to choice $6 O@7 25. sunshine. The meen Gf the week is seartt the cathe 
speech, but I do object to Mr. Hedge’s essay going} Ryrw Frovr—$5 50. as that of the week before, but has ranged both high- 
out as the opinion of this Clab. I claim that the} Corn Mear—$4 60@4 90, for cit er and lower than on the three weeks before. Haal- 






y kiln dried. 
Bucewueat Frour—$7 373@7 50. 
naga wee $1 Ne 0c; te 2, 
; strictly prime 2; No. 1, $1 08 
cbcioe 81 15@I 28. : 
ny—Old in new gunnies (mized) 90QPda 
yellow, prime, 980; white Qc. 





theory that mouldy hay or straw can be restored 
to vitality, is nonsense and an absurdity. On the 
same principle you can go to your dunghill, steam it 
up, and mix it with bran, and make them take it down. 
When anything is putrefied, in a state of decompost!- 
tien and rot, the vital principle gone, we know that it 
ean not be steamed over to vitality 





ing on the farm is almost an impossibility, traveling 
an abomination, and anything in the shape of the 
usaal farm work, entirely out of the question. 

Mean of the week, 41°66. 

Maximum on the ae. 


pee emg oy the let, 
ge, 39°. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
Bad Times Need Not Us Alarm. 


The spring time will come, boys! in earnest let’s go 
To work on the old farm once more. 

This winter you talk of the bad times, you know, 
And think you willfarmno more. 


But while you are talking and planning to quit, 

tt makes me feel quees—I don’t like it a bit. 

T think (well I don’t know,)we’ve bad plenty to eat—~ 
There’s been bread ia the house and plenty of meat. 


Now I'll tell you, my boys, [think ’twill be good for us 

To spend a Fo ae for the Ryrzat Worwp from St. 
ouls. 

It gives us accounts of a Farmers’ Club there, 

Also much good advice—’tis two dollars a year. 


I see it there tells us to keep our stock warm 

In the winter—they’re much better and eat no more 
corn. 

It gives the best methods of working the farm— 

Now I think, with good care, bad times need not us 
alarm. 


It tells us to take oare ofali the manure; 

Not to let a bit waste down the creek nor the sewer; 
Then leads us to hope we'll soon have a fine treat 

In seeing good crops of corn, oats, rye and wheat. 


We have to be careful and plow the land deep, 

And plant the best seed we can possibly get; 

Then keep the crops clean—-weede must not be there: 
They empty the pockets and keep the crib bare. 


if the markets keep lowand the times are poor— 

By thisnew way of farming, we shall grow a deal more. 

More corn in the orib—more hogs in the sty—~ 

ar eggs, milk and butter: J’ll not leave—ano, not I. 
Grove. J.G. 


YOUNG MEN PAPERS-—NO, 8. 
TREATMENT OF YOUNG WOMEN. 

How to treat young women, should be one of 
the questions that should occupy much of every 
young man’s mind. They are not to be treated 
as dolis, ag playthings, or pete—for they are 
something more. He who looksupon them as 
such, is himself frivolous and light-minded. He 
lacks the right estimate of woman, does uot 
comprehend what is manly in his own relation 
towards them. And yet, puerile as it seems, 
when seriously considered, there are multitudes 
of young men, and old men too, who treat 
young women as though they were only pets, 
to be dandled and fondled and fooled with, as 
though they had not good sense, and were 
not reasonable creatures. Let there be a com- 
pany Of young men enjoying an intellectual, 
or business, or moral, or political, or any sen- 
sible conversation, and let a half dozen young 
women come in—and they will, of one accord, 
give up their sensible talk, and enter into a 
tigmarole of nonsense and flirtation, of gossip 
and foolery, by which nobody is benefitted, and 
nobody really pleased. 

Young women are not only more than pets, 
but they are more than children. They are 
endowed with reason and judgment and good 
sense. They see into men and things as sharply 
48 men themselves. They comprehend aad en- 











joy a sensible conversation as well; and woe to 
the lucklees wight who thinks to the contrary. 
He will find out some day his mistake. He 
will get coquetted, jilted, or hen-pecked, or 
taken in some way and taught better than 
to deem his female associates only children. 

They are to be treated as equals in intelli- 
gence, worth, position, attainments and capaci- 
ty, not as men, but as women, whom every law 
of honor, every principle of affection, every 
sentiment of respect, every feeling of manhood, 
calla us to treat with the kindest and most 
generous regard. We are to give them our 
confidence, have eonfidence in them, honor 
them as gifts of God to men, as our best friende, 
our truest helpers, our bent examples of purity, 
virtue and heroic moral worth. We are to be 
their defenders, not their defamers; their un- 
failing friends, not the insiduows enemies of 
their virtue and happiness; their brothers in 
love and trust, not their deceivers lying in wait 
toruin them. Out upon all young men who 
do not honor young women with that kind of a 
respect which will protect and encourage them 
in the right. Out upon that low-minded sus- 
piciousness which is ever doubting and seeking 
to prey upon woman’s virtue. Out upon all 
the male enemies of woman’s purity, peace and 
happiness. They are not men; not half men— 
and not worthy to be called men! 


~~ 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
ODDS AND ENDS-—-No. 19. 
HOW GAN WE INDUCE OUR BROTHER FARMERS TO 
READ MORE? 
In my humble opinion this is the first great 


question of the day, as it concerns the agricul 
tural community. “Read what?” queries one 
Well, in the first place I would say, read your 
Bible daily. There you may learn your duty 
to your Maker, yourself and your neighbor.— 
Then, as the cultivation of the soil is your chief 
calling, and that you may pursue it to the best 
advantage, and avail yourself of the practical 
experience and |uboriously acquired knowledge 
of others in the same pursuit, read at least one 
agricultural paper. If but one, a home paper, 
beeause the information it centains may be 
reasonably expected to be better adapted to your 
interests in very many respects than those of a 
different latitude orlongitude. Now, supposing 
that you have not yet acquired a habit of, and 
taste for, this kind of reading, let me suggest, 
that you read it carefully and attentively for, 
say three months, and if you don’t find it inter- 
esting and profitable—worth many times its 
cost to you—then rest assured you have missed 
your calling; abandon it, and fiod something 
else more congenial! to your tastes, to follow for 
a livelihood; or, if you still love your purauit, 
and do not wish to abandon it, and yet find no 
interest or profit in reading an agricultural paper 
that you have subscribed for and carefully read 
three months on my recommendation, just send 
the bill to me, and I will pay it. But I have 
pot the least symptom of fear that I shall ever 
be called upon to meet any such obligation, for 
if I can induce you to read a good agricultural 
paper for three months (and they are all good 
as a class,)you will not only not want to give it 
up, but you will want another, and asother, and 









you wil! soon be making inquiry where you can 
obtain a certain book on agriculture, and you 
will buy and read book after book on that and 
kindred subjeots. 

It is high time that that ignorant prejudice— 
a relic of barbarism—against what ie called book 
farming, was banished from our fair land. It 
is difficult to conoeive how suoh a ridiculous 
idea ever found lodgement in a human cranium. 
What other pursuit or profession under the sun, 
ever attempted to succeed without a literature 
of its own? And what other pursuit or proies- 
sion has greater need of the aid of &cience, in all 
its lengths and breadths, heights and depths, than 
agriculture? ‘‘You speak of agriculture as a 
science?” Yes, and more than a science; a sci- 
ence with arte combined. Who more than the 
agrieulturiat hath ceed of a knowledge of the 
lawe of chemistry, botany, physiology—both 
animal and vegetable—entomology, geology, 
meteorology, or the various mechanic arts?— 
None have more need of great and extended 
knowledge; and yet, as a class, none seem to 
have as little, or as little desire for its acquire. 
ment. Oh! what a pity, that this, the noblest 
pursuit of man, should thus be degraded by its 
votaries. The sprightliest boy in the family 
must be educated for a D.D., L.L.D., M.D. 
or, a merchant, mechanic, politician, or railroad 
officer. The dullest will do for a farmer, aud 
it does not make any difference whether he has 
any education or not. The sprightliest girl must 
be educated (if such training as they get can be 
Galled education) for the wife of some one of 
these so-called professionals, and the dullest will 
do for a farmer’s wife, and it does not make any 
differenee whether she has any education or not. 
Oh! Spirit of Wasmineton! canst thou look 
down trom the heights of glory on the beloved 
couvtry thou didst wrest from the hands of tyr- 
any, and beheld thy countrymen without a 
blush that will thrill thy great soul with pain? 

November 22. Ter. 

ne we 

The Freedom of Modern Social Life, 

“Shirley Dare’ concludes a fashion letter in 
the Chicago Republican with the following: 

Somebody wants a chapter on what may be 
termed intimate etiquette. This is touched by 
such inquiries as we see in the correspondents’ 
column of ladies’ papers, where Lucia wavts to 
know if she ought to allow a gentleman to kiss 
her when she comes home with him from concert, 
and Caroline is dubious whether she ought to 
correspond with her friend’s betrothed in secret. 
One can’t but sympathize with the young ladies, 
knowing how inconsiderately some one has 
neglected duty towards them. Mothers and 
guardians seem often to fancy that knowledge 
how to conduct one’s self in the delicate dilem- 
mas of life, comes by instinct. Girls leave 
boarding sehool and go into society with the 
vaguest of notions about their relations to it, 
and stumble through its small difficulties. 
hiding their embarrassments as best they can, 
keeping a brave front to the last, while the 
world never guesses the secret tortures they 
undergo in trifling matters. Often enough, for 
mere restless craving for novel confidences, 
young ladies seek public instead of private ad- 
vice, when their mothers or friends are quite 
ready and competent to give them all the help 
they need. But there isa great deal of trial 
that besets young girls at the age when they 
feel allures most keenly, which the hest parevis 
forget to provide against. They ought to recall 
their own debates of etiquette in youth, and 
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teach their children prudence before they need | indifferent to each other’s hands, why not ob- 


Forewarned, forearmed. 

‘Nellie, see here,” says a prudent father to 
his girl of sixteen, in her tarletan ball dress, 
warming her slippers before the fire, waiting 
tor her escort—if girls ever do any of the wait- 
ing—‘‘you’re looking sweetly fresh to-night, 
and as fresh in heart as in dress, I hope. You 
are tostay so, do you hear madchen. You're 
not to let people hold you close when you waltz; 
nobody has any business to touch you till you 
havea lover ora husband of your own. I don’t 
want my girl talked about. Remember, no- 
body has the least right, on any pretence, to 
do more than touch your fingers, or lay his 
hand on yon in the permitted freedom of the 
waltz, unless he is your relative, or going 
io be.” 

And after that, she would probably sit in the 
conservatory, letting handsome Jack, the fast 
iat and lady-killer, slip his arm by degrees 
irom the back of her chair, lift her locket from 
her bare neck, and kias her hand till he dared 
kiss her lips, and gather her close to him, which 
would probably be the sixth time they met at 
farthest. You see men and women like such 
things. 

It’s right they should! I’m not going to 
belie the blood that beats in this wrist one in- 
stant, to say they should not. Only one may 
have some choice as to whether one will accept 
caresses from the wholesale stock of natural 
liking, or the special, reserved tund of precious 
preference. Suppose, young, warm-hearted girl, 
that, as you lean on that broad shoulder in the 
half-lit parlor to-night, thinking how nice it is 
to have somebody foud and protecting, and how 
dear you seem to be to him—suppose you 
should, by some invisible magnetic sense, be 
made aware of a// the cheeks that had rested 
on that shoulder, and all the forms that arm 


it. 


encircled. It’s fortunate you don’t know these 
things. It might lead you, however, to keep 


yourself more sacred for some one who will 
love you as entirely as you love this man, who 
“takes life as it comes,”’ and, by force of habit, 
if not by inclination, could not remember one 
woman six months if his happiness depended 
on it. 

Did you ever see the old-fashioned book on 
etiquette, called The Young Lady’s Friend? 
Good Mrs. Farras will never guess the benefit 
that straightforward, wholesome book of advice 
has been to girls. She knew the class she was 
writing for, and gave her opinion in such frank 
words as these I quote from memory: “ You 
are to allow no persona! freedoms from gentle- 
men of your acquaintance. If a finger is put 
out to examine a locket or chain on your dress, 
draw back, and take it off for inspection if you 


choose. The reason for this rule is clear to 
those who are better acquainted with the 
world. ”’ 


The reason is perfectly clear to every one 
who comes to twenty-five years of age outside 
a reform institution. A man of society, who 
dealt in occasional roughness of pase said 
once in & parlor before ladies, that he would 
never marry athen New York girl of fashion, 
tor the class allowed themselves to be handled 
oo much. A girl who protects herself from the 
freedoms too much in vpgue in society, inereases 
her own value, if she @®uly knew it, with those 
she may have to repulse. | don’t believe in prud- 
ishness, or suspicion, but I do believe that, 
when men and women are not content with the 
friendship that can be expressed by frank, kind 
eyes, and cordial, brief hand shakes, and clear 
words, one ie not ashamed the world should 
hear—they should know what intoxication they 
are sharing. It strikes one curiously to- see 
ladies forget their havds in a man’s clasp, while 
they are talking so earnestly; there is a great 
deal of expression in the nearness of two con- 
versationalists often, which tells a little more 
than people are aware of. It’s all right and 
innocent of course—but if people are properly 


|ite construction with accuracy. 


i serve convenances, and drop them when the cor- 


dial salute is performed? You never see Rev. 
Mr. Surplice hold any hand in his but that of 
young Rocket, the curate with the melancholy, 
large black eyes, and you never see grave, legal 
gentlemen crushing the flounces of equally 
grave and interesting spinsters. There is a fine, 
distinct line, between the cordial commerce of 
good will and heaven-warm affection, that 
binds the human family togetber, and these 
leadings of attraction, that with nameless li- 
cense destroy the bloom of refinement. 

There is one rule that settles a thousand 
queries of the nature we are considering. What- 
ever is secret may be safely left untouched. The 
touch, the look, the intimacy, the correspond- 
ence that needs be secret-—has something wrong 
about it. If you are sure there is no evil in 
your motives, for heaven’s sake come ont and 
avow your friendship, your design, whatever 
it may be. You make the world purer and set 
a precedent by your frankness, that tears away 
a thousand hypocrisies. The world has a keen 
scent for the really innocent, and if you cannot 
face its first sneers of criticism, you have reason 
to doubt yourself. 

Please consider this the porch to a topic of 
larger dimensions, and don’t judge me too hardly 
for prudery, till you hear the rest. 


Sairter Darr. 
ee 


Snake Poison anv 1Ts AnTIpoTE.—E. C. Lewis 
writes from Kingston, Jamaica, to the London 
Public Opinion: 

An officer of the Royal Artillery, on returning 
here from Honduras, brought a variety of the 
worst species of suaxes; and, handling them 
with impunity, a brother officer (who I hope is 
still living in Scotland) observed to him : “‘These 
must be innocuous.” “Oh no,” observed his 
friend, on taking uponein his hand; “‘if this little 
fellow was to bite you, you would be a dead man 
in a few hours.” ‘Then how do you provide 
against it ?’? was the reply of my friend; when 
the root of the Guaco was produced, and a piece 
transferred by him to me as the preventive. I 
have also used the Guaco snecessfully in chole- 
ra; and the juice is used in South America, as 
also the Cedron, another valuable antidote for 
the bites of venomous reptiles, and an excellent 
substitute for quinine; and it may be remem- 
bered by many that, ata period when one of 
the keepers of a menagerie was bitten by a rat- 
tlesnake, it was observed that the Cedron was 
not at band (as it should have been, to minis- 
ter in such cases,) or his life might have been 
spared. 


eS 
Influence of a Newspaper. 

A school teacher who has been engaged a long 
time in his profession, and witnessed the influ- 
ences of a newspaper on the minds of a family 
of children, writes as follows: ‘I have found 
it to be the universal fact, without exception, 
that those scholars of both sexes, and of all 
ages, who have had access to newspapers at 
home, when compared with those who have 
not, are better readers, excelling in pronunciation, 
and consequently read more understandingly.— 
They are better spellers, and define words with 
ease aud accuracy. 

“They obtain a practical kuowledge of geog 
raphy in almost half the time it requires others, 
as the newspaper has made them familiar with 
the location of the most important places, na- 
tions, their governments and doings on the globe. 

“They are better grammarians; for, having 
become so familiar with every variety in the 
newspaper, from the common-place advertise- 
meut to the finished and classical oration of the 
stateeman, they more readily comprehend the 


meaning of the text, and consequently analyze 
? 





Wowan.—There isa purple halt to the grape, 
a mellow half to the peach, a sunny half to the 


News from the Prince of Pioneers. 

The open méeting ofthe session of the Royal Geo. 
graphical Society was held last evening in the Thegtre 
of the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, Sir R, 
Murchison, the President,.1n the chair. There wasa 
crowded and fashionable attendance. The Count de 
Paris, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Bartle Frere and 
Mr. Crawford, M. P., were among those present. 

The President, in his address, said: “The two ob- 
jects which most occupied our thoughts when the 
previous session closed, and on which [ dwelt in my 
last anniversary address, are now, I rejoice to say, in 
the way of being satisfactorily carried out. Our illus. 
trious associate, Livingstone, whose life has been des- 
paired of by the multitude, but whose re-appearance 
among us, as you know, I never doubted, will, I trust, 
bring us, ere long, the first accounts of a region of 
Southern Africa never previously visited by an Buro- 
pean, and thus, by actual observation, will have set 
at restall theoretical speculations respecting the hydro- 
graphy of that vast portion of Africa lying to the north 
of those territories watered by the Zambesi, which he 
had previously made his own. 

The President mentioned that as he was entering 
the room he received a private letter from Dr. Living- 
stone. It extended over twelve pages, closely written, 
and was of a private nature. Whatever it contained 
of public interest would be made public at the earliest 
moment, 

The President then requested the Secretary to read 
the dispatch which had been received by the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs from Dr. Livingstone. 

The Secretary then read the dispatch, which is too 
lengthy to give in full, but it is sufficient to know that 
Dr. Livingstone is safe, and has succéeded in the ob- 
jects of his enterprise.—London Post, Nov. 9, 


ee 
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New ImpLement.— Housekeepers will be great- 
ly pleased to learn that there isa newly invented 
implement for taking the stones out of peaches, 
It is a good thing.—N. W. Farmer. 

Dr. R. Y. Prence, of Buffalo, N  Y., bas dis 
covered, residing in a very common little plant found 
growing by the roadside, a medicinal principle, which 
surpasses everything heretofore known for the cure of 
all severe Coughs and for Minister’s Sore Throat, 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis and Consumption in its early 
stages. It is called Dr. Pierce’s Alterative Extract, 
or Golden Medical Discovery, and is sold by druggists; 
or send three anda quarter dollars to the discoverer, 
and get three bottles free of express charges, 

_——_— -+-_—_- ~~. @-. - ———_——_—— — 

An Established Remedy.—‘‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Trocues” are widely knowa as an established reme- 
dy for Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and 
other troubles of the Taroat anp Lunes. Thelz 
good reputation and extensive use has brought out 
imitations represented to be the same. Osrtarn only 


“Brown’s Broncurat Trocues.” 
WINE, MO- 


VINEGAR 


SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
ker, Cromwell, Conn. {nov27-4t 


CN to Mrs. Ellen S. Tup- 
per, Brighton, Iowa, 


For Valuable Information respecting Hives, Italian 
Bees, and the means of keeping them pure where 
other bees abound. 


SARA AAO 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree, Shrub and Evergreen Seeds, 
with Directions for Culture, prepaid 
by Mail. The most Complete and Ju- 
dicious Assortment in the Country. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

25 sorts of either for $1, prepaid by mail. Also, 
Small Fruits, Plants, Bulbs, all the new Potatoes, &c. 
prepaid vy mail. 4 Ibs. Karly Rose Potato, prepaid 
for $1. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, $3 per 100; 
$25 per 1000, prepaid. New, hardy, fragrant, ever- 
blooming Japan Honeysuckle, 50 ets, each; id. 
True Cape Cod Cranberry, for upland or lowland 
culture, $1 per 100, prepaid, with directions. Priced 
Catalogue to any address, gratis; also: trade list: 
Seeds on Commission. BM. WA 
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globe, and a better half to man. 





Qld Gelony, . 
Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, eet me Pet 
Established in 1942y ‘ decii+ 4m * 
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PREMIUMS 


FOR CLoOBs. 


The 22d year and the 24th volume of the 


RURAL WORLD, 


Wi!l begin on the FIRST OF JANUARY, 1870, and 
will continue to be published at TWO DOLLARB 


per annum. Subscriptions for that year kre now in 


order, and the remaining numbers of this year will 
be sent in all cases Free from the time they are re- 


ceived at the office in St. Louis. Persons sending 


Clabs, will be rewarded as follows: 


FREE COPIES. 
For Five NEW Subscribers, a free copy one year. 
For Eight OLD Subscribers, a free copy one year. 


GRAPE VINES. 

Foy a Ciub of Four,!6 Concord Grape Vines, or 6 
Clinton, or 6 Hartford Prolitic, or 2 of each of them. 

SMALL FRUITS. 

Or for a Club of Four, | dozen Large Red Dutch 
Carrants, or 1 dozen Houghton Seedling Gooseber- 
ries, or 1 dozen Lawton, or 1 dozen Kittatinny, or 1 
dozen Wilson’s Early Blackberry plants, or 4 of each 
of them; or 1 dozen Philadelphia, or 1 dozen Miami, 
or 1: dozen Doolittle, or 1 dozen Davison’s Thornless 
Raepberries, or 1 doven of any of them. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

Fora Club of Ten, a Webster’s National Pictorial} 
Dictionary, being a combined edition of the Great 
Universal Abridged, containing 1040 pages, and over 
#00 engravings. 

APPLE TREES AND PEACH TREES. 

For a Club of Twenty, 50 assorted Apple Trees, or 
30 Aesorted Peach Trees, of good size and choice 
varieties, or 25 of each. 

SEWING MACHINES. 

Fora Club of Sixty, a Wheeler & Wilson's Fawily 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 

For a Club of Sixty, a Wilcox & Gibb’s Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 

For a Club of Fifty, a Wilcox & Gibbs’ Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $58. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 

Fora Club of Sixty, a Lamb's Family Knitting 
Machine, worth $60. 

Names to form Clubs may be sent at different times 
and from different post-offices. 

Those intending to send Clubs should begin at 
ence-—before others take the field. Everybody is 
anthorized to go-ahead and form clubs. Ladies, last 
year, formed many of our largest Clubs, and can do 
eo again, and obtain a valaable Sewing Machine or 
other Premium. 


NO HUMBUG PREMIUMS. 

Our readers will see that we offer no Humbug Pre- 
miome to mislead and deceive those who have the 
kindness to work for our paper. Every Premium js 
valuable. All are just such articles as are needed by 
every family. Most of the Plants offered will be vent 
by mail prepaid. All other articles will be carefully 
packed and delivered, without charge, to any exprese 
pat or railroad depot or steamboat line that may be 


Now, friends, for a lon pull, and a 
pall altogether. The RURAL WORLD has been 
true to the Farming in of the West. It has 
beenydbr friend. ‘Be its friend in return, aud ran up 
2 subscription list for 1870 that will put it in the front 
vatkesof the Agricultural press of the country. 
All Remittances should be sent to 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Pusuisner, 612 North Fifth Street; 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


pull, a stron 


Adair’s Section Bee-Hive 
and Honey Boxes. 


BQF°THE SIMPLEST AND BEST IN USE. “3M 
These hives have ali the advantages of the Frame 
Hives, and none of their lisadvantages. The following 
BOOKS 

Will be sent by mail on receipt of the Prices: New 
System or Ber-Kerpixe, 50 cents. ANNALS OF Beg 
CuLture for 1869, being a year bouk of the new dis- 
eoveries in the Science of Bee-keeping, 50 cents. 


ciples of Bee management, and deseription of the 
Section Hives, 10 cents. Address, for further infor 
mation, O. A. A. GARDNER, 

It Colambia, Boone Co., Mo. 


BANNER MILL CO. 

1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Manufacture and Sell all the 


BEST GRADES OF 
Family Flour, 
Granulated Corn Meal, 


Freudenau's Patent, ) 

Wa And all other Dry Products 
of Grain. 

Br Orders hy Mail promptly lithed. -& \ 


- Aste 


GRAPE GROWERS, Attention! 
SO,00OO0 
Red Cedar Vineyard Poles, 


ie] 


8 or 16 Feet Long, Straight and Without Sap. 
fe-In yuautities tv suit. At Low Prices.-ta 
Address, WILLIAMS & ALFORD, 
Luwber Brokers, 108 Suuth Main Street, 
deed-4t ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOW MADE 
[ E GAR From CIDER, 
WINE, MO- 
@LASSES, OR 


SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
ker, Cromwell, Conu. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


RAMSDEILL. 


NORWAY OATS! 


Each order is entered on our book as received, 
and the seed forwarded as fast as we reach your Dame. 
We wish to be prompt, but sometimes the large num- 
ber of orders renders a few days’ delay unavoidable. 
When you can raise 100 bushels of Oats to the acre, 
you are losing money to sowa kind that will not 
give you over 3d bushels. Jt is as plain as two and 


two make four. 

FARMERS’ SONS 
Should grow one ucre of Norway Oats for themseives, 
andmake « few hundred dollars. 
FARMERS’ WIVES 
Are buying Norway Oats to grow on their own ac- 
count, and will make it pay handsomely. We know 
of one who made more money on two acres last year 
than her husband did on sixty-tive acres. 
FARMERS IN EUROPE 
Say they never saw anything like the Norway Oats 
for yielding and quality, and are sending to us for 


seed, 

SMART FARMERS 
Everywhere, begin to see how they can make money. 
by buying this seed. Be careful to get the Genuine, 
and order soon. Thousands of busbels of counterfeit 
seedare being sold. It will be three years before all 
ean have it. Itrequires over 


THIRTY MILLIONS 
Of bushels yearly of Seed Oats to supply the country. 


Ovurtrnes of Bee Cuurune—a synopsis of the prin- 


HEARTH AND HOME, 


AN JLLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary and Family Weekly, 
OF 16 LARGE HANDSOME PAGES, 
Edited by DONALD G. MITCHELL. 
Assisted by an Able Corps of Associates 


in all Departments. 


HEARTH AND HOME mee! 
€ verywhere, and contain: 


the wunts of all 
members ef good families 
the best of everything for everylody in city, Village 
and country. It gives practical instruction, by the 
most experienced writers, upon ail Rural topics — 
Farming, Fruit-Growing, Flower-Cul- 
ture, Ornamental Gardening, Rural Ar- 
chitecture, Country and City Homes, 
their Furnishing and Adornment, Do- 
mestic Economy, Housekeeping Hints, 
&c. It has Choice Stories, Sketches, Bs- 
says, Poems, Wit and Humor, the News, 
Money and Market Reports, Beautifu! 
Pictures by the best artists, and in short 
ALL THE FEATURES OF 
A First-Class Family Weekly, 
It contains so much room that every number has 
an abuudant variety for Fathers, Mothers, Sons. 
Daughters, down to the youngest child! 


REDUCED RATES FOR 1870. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
Single Copies, $4; Three Copies, all at 

one time, &9; Five Copies, $12; 


Makivg HEARTH AND HOME, to a Club of Five 
or more subscribers, at $2.40 each, the CHEAPEST 
as itis the MOST COMPLETE 


FAMILY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


In the World. before the firet of Janu- 
ary next, will get all the numbers to that date FREE 
and their year will end January 1, 1871. Specimen 
numbers sent free. 


PETTENGILL, BATES & CO., 
l 87 Park Row, New York, 


Subseribers 


RASCALITY RAMPANT! --- Swindlers 
in Arms!—The “Stan Spaneuep Banner” is threat- 
ened with arrest for its truthful exposures of the 
“Tricks and Traps” of Swindlers. One rascal offers 
$500 to be “let alone.” See the Dec. “BANNER,” 25 
swindlers “ventilated.” The “STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER?” enters upon its eighth year in Jan. 1870. 
It is aJarge, illustrated 40 column paper; 8 pages; 
Ledger size; fine type; overflowing with splendid 
readingswcIt is devoted to Literature, Poetry, Sense, 
Wit, Wisdom, and to anything calculated to enter: 
tain and instruct. The cuperb Steel’-Engraviny, 
“Evangeline,” 1 1-2x2 feet in size, mounted on a rol- 
ler, is sent prepaid and gratis to every subscriber. 
Only 75 cents ayear. NOW IS THE TIME. Your 
money will be refunded if you are not perfectly -- 

ou 


isfied. Remember, there’s nothing like it. 
need it. It will save you money. Al! news dealers 
sell it. Only 5 cents. Send 75 cents and ‘secure it 


till 1871 and theelegant Engraving gratis. Dec. No. 
sent for 6 cents. Address, STAR SPANGLED 


BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 
CHEAPEST PAPER in the World.-- 


Ricu, Rarer, Racy; full of Fact, Fun and Fancy; 
sure to please “ull hands.” Only 50 cts. a year; 
valuable premiums to subzeribers and agents. Speci- 
mens 6 cts. Say whereyousawthis. Address, 








Our large Illustrated Circulur is full of facts interest- 
ing to all, and should be read by every man who 
owns » farm. We send it free. 


PRICE LIST. } 
Per bushel, $7.30. Per halfbushel, $4. Per peck, $2.50 


Usion Banwer, Belfast, Maine. 
$290 for first-class new 7-octave Pianos. Sent 
entrial. U. S. Piasv Co., New York. 





errr 


FARM SEEDS--PREMIUM CROP. 





Send your order to either of our stores nearest tu 


D. W. RAMSDELL é CO., 
218 Pearl Street, New York. 


your place. 





H. A. STEPHENS, 612 N, bth St., St. Louis, Mo. | 


30 Varieties of Potatoes, 7 of Oats and 10 of Corn 
—all seed warranted geruine and of first quality. 
New Catalogue Free. J. kh. HUDSON, 
Bex 108, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Collegiate and Commercial Institute (Gen. Rus- 
sell’s School],New Haven, Conn. Winter Term be- 
gios January 11. 
THE DOLLAR WATCH.—A perfect time-keeper. 
with superior compass attachment. Cased in pure 
Oreide of Gold, enameled dial, glass erystal, stee! 
and brass works. Usual Watch size. Made entirely 
of metal, and in elegantly finished Oreide case, En- 
tirely new—patented. A perfect “gem of ingenuity.” 
This is no wooden compass. Warranted Five years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Single sample, in nea! 
case, mailed, prepaid, for only $1—3 for $2—by ad. 
dressing the sole manufacturers, Macyetico Watca 
Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


COMMON SENSE 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the 
onty GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. 
Great inducements toAgents. This is the most pop 
ular Sewing Machine of the day—makes the fumous 
“'Elasiie Lock Stitch”—will do any kind of work that 
can be done on any machine—100,000 sold, and 
the demand constantly increasing. Nowis the time 
to take an Agency. Send for Circulars. 28> Be- 
ware of infriogers.“GQ Address SECOMB & CO 
Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., cr St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For 
dsseriptive pamphlet, address Simpson & Co., bux 


5076, N. Y. 
i P pee ’ B 4 














TO THE WORKIN 
prred to furnish ail classes with constant employment 
at bome, the whole of the time or for spare moments. 
Business new, lightand profitable. Persons of either 
sex casily earn from 50c. to $5 per evening, and a 

roportional sum by devoting their whole time to the 
usiness. Boys and girls earn nearly ag much as 
men. Thatall who see this notice may send their 
address, and test the business, we make this nupar 
alleled offer: To such as are not well satiefied, we will 
send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. Full par- 
ticulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspa- 
pers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, ifyou 

want permanent, profitable work, address 
E.C. ALLEN & CO., Aveusta, Marve. 





“Containing Everything of Interest,” 


&0 SAYS THE “ASHEVILLE NEWS.” OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


98 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAmMPrLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO, 
87 Park Row, New York. 


Prindie’s Steamer, 
For Cooking Food for Stock. 
Send Stamp for Circular to 
R. H. Allen & Co. 


P. oO. Box 376, 
New-York. 











“WN 
I: 
Busi- 
Packages securely seal- 
ed sent by express or mail; tho contents of which 
must be kept a profound secret, and not be made known 


to your nearest friend. Address us in confidence. 
and we will write you fall particulars by return mail. 


> aah wl 

ARAN TE 

MONTHLY to any party engaging with us. 
ness Strictly confidential. 


I 
[COPYRIGHTED. } NOYES & CO., 


65 Wall Street, Néw York. 


KNIT---KNIT---KNIT. 


AGEIFTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 





d 


READ THE HORTICULTURIST. 


has proved superior to all other volumes issued for 
the past ten years, while the improvements fur 31870 
will add still more highly to ite real excellence, and 
place it far in advance of its past success. 


Readers wanted to send for Illustrated Prospectus for 


Yearly, $2.50. 


HOW MADE 
FROM CIDER, 
WINE, MO 


VINEGAR Fs88 


SORGHUY, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 
For Ciroulars, addrees, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
ker, Cromwell, Conn. 


HOW’MAKE 
MPARM PAY 


Evglish andGerman. Every Farmer, Stock Reiser, 
Gardener and Fruit Cul!tarist, may double al! their 
profits. Sales immense. Agents wanted. Send for 
‘ircular. A money-making business. Address ZEIG- 
LER, McCURDY & CO., 503 N. Sixth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. oct30-13t 


True Miami Raspberries and 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberries. 


Ibavea large and very superior stock o! the genu- 
ine Miami raspberry plants, all grown from the tips 
of young plants and of the best quality. Also a 
splendid stock of Wilson’s Albany Strawberry plants, 
all young, thrifty plants. These will all be sold 
very low by the quantity. Address, 
THEODORE KNEEDLER, Collinsville, Ils. 











L. HOOPES & COMPANY, 
PRODUCE AND GENERAL COMMISSION 
MEROHANTE, 


No. 94 WARREN 5T., NEW YORE, 
Solicit consignments of every description of Produce, 
&o., &c., as they posseze complete facilities of giving 
satisfaction, by taking proper care and disposing of 
produce at the highest market prices. Shippers will 
be notified on, and their shipments will be sold imme- 
diately after, arrival, if no request to hold is made. | 
Returns will be sent within five days after receipt of | 
consignmente; thus Consigners to us will avoid delay | 
in receiving the proceeds of theirshipments. Advances! 
made on consignments of any amount, by draft orother- | 
wise. “té\ Send for our extensive Week!y Price Cur- ! 
rent, the most eomplete report of New York Market} 
Produce and Groceries published. It is furnished free; | 
with shipping cards or marking plate. A trial of our 
house will prove our aegertions. Bx, nov!l3-8t! 


ee ne | 
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ATrial Trip. Three Months for 30 Ots. 


With Premium free of Choice Engraving: 
“Country PLEASURES.” 


DO YOU LOVE 


Freits, Flowers, Garpestne, RoraL LuBewwiss- 
MENTS, Designs OF COTTAGES, AND ALL SUBJECTS 


or Rurat Lirs, Literature, ARTAND TASTE? = {| 


yan30—lyr-&tf] 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
Post-office address, ATHA, Canada West. 
febla—ly 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


. . 

SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 
FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 
Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less aay 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres. 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura. 
bie of any yetinvented, are BELF-SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years without the experditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is fy}. 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR; 


=8~Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 
Addrees THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m} 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 


WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, tp 
10 hours, without using drugs. For ciroulare, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Oonn.{au28-ly 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES AT SPECIAL 
rates. Having a large stock of these famous pote- 
toes, and being short of storage room and money, J 
will cell at special rates for a short time, to those that 
wish to purchase this full. Address, 

E. A. RIEHL. Alton, Fiinois. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
‘ And South- Deen Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Oo. Ky. 
feb27-1y] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MARK TWAIN’S 


NEW BOOK with 234 Engravings, 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; 
Or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress 


The most readable, enjoyable, laughable and 
popular book printed for yeurs. 

Do you waut to make money faster than ever before 
in your life? Sell thie Bock. 500 volames sold in 
New York city in oneday. 20,000 volumes printed in 
advance and now ready for agents. Send for cireu- 
lar to F. A. HUTCHINBON & CO., 502 North 6th &t., 
St. Louis, Mo. 0o2-38m 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 


at slitimes for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues furnished upon application, 


| 





























Iuproved, Beautiriep, InvicoRAreD. 
In ability and practical value, the volume for 1869 


1870, or take trial trip. 


REGULAR TERMS: 
Specimen Copies, per 
month, $25 Cts. 


Illustrated Prospectus Frex, on receipt of postago 
stamp. 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 
7 Murray S&t., N. Y., P. 0. Box, 2445. 





| 
| 
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CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical 


——_; 








Sun, 


—— = 
CHAS. A. DANA, Fprror. 

The cheapest, em artest, and best New York newspaper. 
vecybody likes it. Three editions: Darry, S@_ Sem- 
Weexty, S22 ond Wreenry, 81 nvoer. ALL THE News 
at bilfprice, Full renerts of markets, acriculture, Farmers’ 
end Fruit Growers’ Cluh:, and a complete etory in every 
Week!y and Semi-Weekly number. A present df valuable 
Piarts and vines to every enbecriber: lacdneementa to can- 
vrssers nnsurnissed. $14) Life Ineurnn-es, Grand Piane, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Sewing Machines, &., 
emong the premiums, £cecimene and lists fee. Send « 
Do'lar andl tev it. 

J. W. ENGLAND, Publisher 8un, New York. 


WANTED, HOMES 
AGENTS FOR 
FORTUNES 

nthe West and South. How, why, and where to find 

The wonderful progress and resources of the 





Family Knitting Machine everinvented. Price $25.] TOOL Chests and Lathes—Are elegant, useful and|country, Freeh, interestingand popular. Fine illus- 
Will Knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Address,|instructive. Suitable for boys, amateurs and me-|trations. A rare chance to make money. Send for 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Boston,|chanice. Illustrated Catalogue free. Address, | cireular to PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING CO. 503 North 





Maes., or St. Louis, Ma. 


GEORGE PARR, Buffalo, New York. (|§ 





ixth Street, St. Lonis, Mo, oot30-13t 
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2. §. SRARP. SAG. EDWANDSA. 


SHARP & EDWARDS, 


Produce & Commission Merchants 

par SPECIALTY—BUTTER, EGGS, 
GAME, &e. 
No, 614 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
BGS” Consignments Solicited. £69 

Rerer to—James Reilley & Co., Pork Packers; 

B. M. Chambers, Pres. Butchers & Drovers’ Bank; 

J. H. Tracey, Cashier Central Savings Bank; B. Hey- 

den, Agent Am. M. U. Ex. Co. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


HEDGE COMPANY. 
BEATS THEM all in price and terms. 


No work required of patrons. Ask no mouey in 
advance of the work. Board ourselves when requi- 
ved. Warrants a good fenes to turn all kinds of 
atock, orno pay. Write for terms. Agents wanted 
for Jackson, Caes und adjoining counties. Good 
commiesion allowed. Address, J. P. TAYLOR & Cy., 
oot] 6—26t Marshall, Missouri. 


= se eee — 


CHOICE DWARF AND STANDARD PEAR 
Trees, for sale by k. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 











Colored Plates of Fruits and Flowers. 
Drawn and colored from Nature, in the very beat 
style, fur Nureerymen, Tree Dealers and Amateurs 
Also, Fruit and Flower Pieces, Groups, diferent 
aiges and styles, for Parlor and Office Ornaments. A 
large collection of Plates now on hand, and additions 
conétantly made. Furnished separate, or neutly 
bound, as desired. THESE PLATES ARE BGUAL Tu ANY 
MADE IN THIS coUNTRY. Four samples by mail 
for 1. Send for List. Address, F. K. PHOENIX, 
09 ly Bloomington, [linvia. 


SENT FREE! 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO.’S 


Flower and Yegetable 
GARDEN, FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of flowers wish- 
ing thie new and valuable work, free of charge. should 
address, immediately, M. O'KEEFE, SON 4 ©€9., 
Eliwanger & Barry’s Bock, Rochester, N.Y. 
oo2-tojune7@ 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McoKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. oc23-13t 


APPLE CIONS. 


I am prepared to supply good Apple Cions of the 
leading varieties, true to name, as cheap a® any one 
in the West. T. A. WILKES, Quincy, Ilinofs, 

FRUIT AND GRAPE GROWERS, 
Send for our Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruite, do, We guarantee good stock at the 
jowert market price. Address, BARLER & CONDON, 

Upper Alton, Illinois. 


ALTON Large NUTMEG MELON. 

Wa. K. Swirm, Attox, planted 15 acres, sent to 
market 400 doz. ina day. Says, ‘‘Result highly eat- 
isfaotory.”’ 

Jno. A. Warven, On1o—'Your seed gave my beat 
melons.” 
m.. L. Donvar, Int.—“Took Premium at County 

air,” 
E. A. Rien, ALton—* Most profitable market mel- 
on. 

“Mrs. Writxey, Mo.—Alton Nutmeg turned out 
splendidly.” 

_H. H. Marsa, Cuicago—“Never saw so good ship- 
Ping variety.” 

CO. H. Weaver, Caicaco—“Superior to any in this 
market.” 

SEED SENT BY MAIL—30 cts. per ounce; $3.50 
perlb. g@Terme tothe Traps on application. 

Address, BARLER & CONDON, 
Upper Alton, Illinois. 


CHOICE PURE BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
for eale by E. A. RIEBL, Alton, Minois. 




















HOW MADB 


VINEGARS 


SORGHUM, ix 10 hours, without usiog druge. 
For Circulars, address, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
ker, Cromwell, Conn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 





many of which are truly 
marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous dis- 
ease, where the system 
seemed saturated with 
corruption, have been 


urified and cured by it. 
ps Fefolons atecions tnd 
; , which were ag- 


wated by the scroft- 
as contaminatio: 
’ 





nD until 
have been radically 
in almost every sec- 


thoy were painfully afflicting 
cured in such great numbers 
tion of the country, that the public scarcely need to 
be informed of its virtues or 


uses. 
poison is one of the most destructive 


enemies of our race. Often, unseen 

tenant of the organism undermines the constitution, 
and invites the attack of enfeebling or fatal diseases, 
without exc a suspicion of its presence. Again 
it seems to b: infection throughout the body, an 
then, on some favorable occasion, rapidly develop 
into one or other of its hideous forms, either on the 
surface or a the vitals. In the latter, tuber- 
cles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs or 
heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows 
its presence by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcer- 
ations on some Va | of the body. Hence the occa- 

ie 


sional use of a of this saparilia is ad- 
visable, cven when no active symptoms of discase 
a . Persons afflicted with the following com- 
RP. Cay ay Ee ediate relief, and, at 
rength, Cure, by yy? of this SARSAPARIL- 
2 . Anthony 8 Te, Rose or ry 
Tetter, Salt Rheum. é. _ 
Sore Eyes, Sore Ears, and other eruptions or 
visible forms of o c 
;~ concealed forms, as a Dro eu, 
leart sease ' » Neuralgia, 
and the various Clecerous ns of the muscu- 
lar and nervous systems. 

Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diser. « 
are cured by it, though a longtime is requir: + 
subduing these obstinate m by apr. cucine. 
But long continued use of this medic’: « will cure 
the complaint. Lewcorrhea or Whiics, Uterine 


Uleerations, and Female Diseases, are com- 
monly soon relieved and ultimately cured by its 
puritying and invigorating effect. Minute Direc- 
ions for cach case are found in our Almanac, sup- 
phed gratis. Rheumatism and Gout, when 
caused by accumulations of extraneous matters 
. Go weed, Fe ickly to it, as ate bd 

nts, . Congestion or Inflam- 
maston of the Lice, and Jaundice, when arising, 
as they often do, from the ‘ isons in the 
blood. This SARSAPABRILE. @ great re 
storer for the and of the system. 
Those who 


are ° 

9 ¥ troubled with Nervous Ap- 
prehensions or Fears, or any of the affections 
symptomatic of Weakness, will find immediate 
relief and convincing evidence of its restorative 
power upon trial. 


PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 


FOR SALE at the Bloo Grove 
NURSERY, Bloomington, Ills., for the Fall of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one and two year old 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery Stock. Will 
contract te putup Apple Grafts in thd vt af ardor 
the coming winter. Address, W. Pal. sin - SU, 
Bloomington, Ills. 


Eiedgeece Piants. 


I have a large stock of hedge plants of good size 
and quality, thatI will sell at fair ratese—as low as any 
when Quatity of plants is considered. They ure 
grown at Jerseyville, Ills., 45 miles north of Saint 
Louis, where parties are invited to come and inspect 
them for themselves. Letters of inquiry promptly 
answered, Address, ISAAC SNEDICOR, 

nové-im Jersoyville, Ills. 











PEACH SEED WANTED. 


We have inquiries for Peach Seed. Parties having 
it foreale would do well to correspond with us. Ad- 





drese COLMAN & (0O., 612 North dth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





100,000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, 


FROM CIDER, | Consteting of Concord, Ives, Norton’s Virginia, Rog 
WINE, MO-|ers’ Hybrids, &o. 


Price list sent to all applicants 
KE. A. RIEUL, Alton, Illinois. 





j aeqienednepinnaadeoe 

NORTON’S VIRGINIA. 

| A large number of good, strong, No. 1 plants, grown 
from old wood, for sale by JOHN VALLE, 

| Price $100 per 1000. New Haven, M» 
| 
| 





MISSOURI NURSERY. 
100,000 Grape Vines. 


1 Wemakea specialty of the Vine, cur soil being 
}adapted to the production of a vigorous, healthy 
;growth and fibrous roots. We offer good plants «1 
| fair prices. No inferior plants sent cut. 

Concord Lyr 260 each; $1%doz.; $6100; Bs5yP1ow9 


“ BZyr500 « SI50“ Slo “ 850 

| Hartford b0e  *“ 2 “ $10 “ $60 

{Delaware 50c each; $5 00 % doen; $20 00 B 100 
Ives Seedl’g350 * 2 Ov “ 1000 « 
Oreveling S0c * 3 00 “ 2000 
Iona 50c  * 3 00 “ 2000 « 
Adirondac 5c “ 3 00 2000 
Allen’s Hy.60¢ “ 3 00 * 000 “ 
Mertha $150 * 10 00 
Kumelan 200 “ 18 00 

' Rogers’ Hybrids 40 200 


Grape Crrrivnes—Cunceord, Nortun, Miver’s Seed 


ling, $1 ‘A 100; 83 PM. Hartford, 8 GM. 

i Kittationy Blackberry plants, $8 P1002. Wilson's 
| Karly, 88. Gooseberries. 85 4 100. Silver Maple, 
2 feet, $3 @ 10U. Sugar Maple. 2 to 4 feet, So FR 


100. Peach trees, 5 to 7 feet, harls 
Rose and Early York Potatoes, #1 25 7 peck. Ordes 
jearly. Catulogues sent on receipt of stamp. 
' - 6 . , 
CLARKE & CO., Pevely, | ML RR, M: 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
. OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS 
‘By the Thousand and Million. 
CHEAP AND GOOD, 
| Send fur Prices and Papers to i 
CHAS. A. TURNER, Macon, 


Or, Prov. J. B. Turner, Jacksonvinns, Inn. 
oc23-3m 


Fall 1869. Spring, 1870. 
gas Western Orchards from Western Nurseries. 


PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


Permanently established and reliablo. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 


LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 

Offer for sale the following fal! and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
; Nursery Business and Fruit Growing ecmbined, en 
jable us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
| Grower. We respectfuliy invite all who wich to 
jpurebare NURSERY STOCK, in large or email 
quantities to correspond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will de as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. 2£#-Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 

All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 

STARK, BARNETT & CO., 
jlyl7-lyr Louisians, Pike Co., Mo. 


320 P 100, 


JOs, 


Inu., 








i 


-| dress, Gro. S. Sivtey, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


(Abas'ocis NOOT-AP. mpg 


Apple Root Grafts of ay other county (and 
Hardy kinds, put up this winterB, . 
in the most careful manner. Warraute = and manly 
and packed in large or small quantitiagt priceless 
Terms—Cheaper than the Cheapest. Address, Boone 
J. RIORDAN, Bloomington, Ills. a 


HOG CHOLERA CURED. 

Send One ($1) Dollar and get a Recipe by which you 
can prevent or stop Choleraamongst your Hogs. Ad- 
[nov20-4t 
===> 














to $200 per month to Agents, salary ox 
commission, to se!l our Patent White Wire 





$1) 

[ Clothes Lines. Address, Hopsox River 
Wire Works, 75 William St., N. ¥Y.; Chicago, Ills., 
Richmond, Va., or Memphis, Tenn. {nov27-4t 
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Dee. 11. 





THE STOVES 


OF THE PERIOD. 


CHOICE Holland BULBS. 


We beg tv offer a choice lot of Dutch Bulbous 
Flower Roots, selected and imported by ourselves.— 
Now is the time to order and plant. 
HYAOINTHS—Choicest named, all colors, double 

and single, 30c each, $3 per doz. 
a —Choicest, without names, colors giv- 
en, 25c each, $2 per dozen. 


L 26-per-dozen, 


WHAT HOUSEKHRPERS SAY tt. ee double and single, lic each, 
; CROCUS—Six finest named varieties, all colors, $3 


About Our New 


ger lots by express. 
bulbs. 


per 100, 500 per dozen. 
“ —Without name, yellow, white, blue, color. 
arate, $1 50 per 100, 30c per dozs 


pep 
NARCISSUS Poeticus—Single, white, red cup, hardy 


10c each, 75e per doz. 
—Double Roman, white, orange cup, lic 
_ eagh, $1 50 per doz. 
Smal] lote by mail on receipt of price named. Lar- 
No charge for packages on 
Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 





R. D. 0. Suita, Solicitor of FRAT) 
452 7th St., Wasnincton, D.C. ENTS 
Refers to Ed. PR. FARMER. 


oct30-13t 














For Wood and Coal. 


‘Their value cannot be estima 


ted.’ 


“Each succeeding year adds to 
their popularity.” 


SPECIAL TIES 


10,000 White Elm, nursery grown, transplanted, 2 to 
5 feet, $5 per 100; $40 per 1000. 

1000 Japan Quince, 2 feet, most elegant for ornamen- 
tal hedges, $15 per 100. 

10,000 Red Dutch Currant, 2 years, very fine, $6 per 
100; $30 per 1000. 15,000 do. 1 year, very fine, 
$5 per 100; $20 per 1000. 

10,000 American Arbor Vite, 18 to 24 inches, fur 
hedging, $15 per 100. 16,000 do. 12 to 18 inches, 
$6 per 100. 20,000 do. ¥to 12 inches, $4 per 100; 
$30 per 1000. 

5000 Norway Spruce, 9 to 12 inches, $10 per 100. 

The above are ail once, and mostly twice, trans- 
p'auted, and are perfectly safe for removal, besides 
acclimated here, 

20,000 Lawton Blackberry, $5-per 100; $20 per 1000. 
5000 Kittatinny, very hardy, large and fine, $103 100 


‘ 7 a 
: No economical ‘Housekeeper 5000 Wilson’s Early, valuable for earliness, $1072 100 


can afford to be without them.”’ 


“Théy ought to be in every 
house in this Country.” 


“They can be cheerfully and 
conscientiously recommended by 


every person who ever used them,’ | ber 14 miles distant. 


Asparagus—Conover’s Colcssal, new, monstrous size, 
1 year, $3 per 100. 

Wright’s Mammoth Heath Cling Peach, monstrous 
size, 1 year, $25 per100. Single trees, 50 cts. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





-. eo 


Farm for Sale 


IN PETTIS COUNTY, MO. 

My farm contains 160 acres of prairie, all under 
tence and mostly in cultivation, with 40 acres of tim- 
This farm lies in the southern 
part of. Pettis.county, 16 miles from Sedalia, on the 


Sedalia and yen road.. The house is new, and 
. . . cdntairs 6 rooms, Very well adapted for two families, 
“Thoroughly reliable in all Sit-| and the farm susceptible of division. 
and of a very good quality. 


Land all vew, 
A splendid young orch 


uations, never failing to operate ard just beginning to bear, and considerable hedge 


and give perfect satisfaction.” 





coming on. There are stables, corn ¢7;), smoke house, 


&c.; two good wells of wajer, Postoffice, storehouse, 
blackemith,shop, #8, all within 150 yards:of my 


house, and a better point to sell goods cannot be found 
in this Westerd eountry. I will take $25 per acre, in 


Colman & Sanders, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
2 8 T. aoess NURSERY, 
ave just iseucd their, CATALOG 
and Price Listof PROIETRERS SMALE PA ee 
ORNAMENTAL STOCK, 4c., for the Pall of 1369, 
which they will send free to all persons who inclogs 
astamped envelop aadressed to themselves. Address 
COLMAN & SANDERS, : 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo, 


THE EXCELSIOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
THIS COMPANY ISSUES ALL KINDS OF LIFE Anp 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE POLICIES, 

Especiat ATTENTION is called toa new provision 
contained in Policies issued by this Company, by 
which after the payment of five or more annual 
premiums they MAY BE CONVERTED INTO ANNDITIES, 
This provision is in addition to the ofdinary non-for. 
feiting character of this Company’s Policies. 

Policy Holders participite in the profits of the 
Company, and are allowed thirty days’ graee for the 
payment of renewal premiums. 

Dividends applied at the option ofthe astured. 

No restrictions upon residence or travel in the 
United States or Europe. 

Parties desiring Agencies, will pieace apply to the 
General Agent for Missouri. 

SAMUEL T. HOWARD, Presipent. 
I. A. Pratt, Vice: President. 

Sipyey Warp, Secretary. 

Exviorr F. Saerarp, Counsel. 

Cuas. N. Morean, Actuary. 

Epmunp Fow.er, M.D., Med. Exam. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, 
General Agent for Missouri, 


Office, No. 11 “Tempue,” N. W. cor. 5th and Walnut 
[sep4-6m] Strects,,ST. LOUIS. MO. 


JOS. CLARK & CO., Nurse en, 
PEVELY, MO., have issued their CATALOGUE of 
GRAPES and SMALL FRUITS, &c., which will bs 
mailed free to any person sending a stamped envel- 
op with their address. upon it. Address, 

JOS. CLARK & CQ, Pevely, J. M. Ry Ry Mo. 


PEACH TREES. PEACH TREES. 


The attention of Amateurs and Market Planters 
is called to the following list of choice varieties, 
which we offer for sale the present season. Extre 
fine trees, price $320 per 100—for full assortments 
purchaser’s selection. Troth’s Early, Hale’s Karly, 
Large Early York, Late Crawford, Smock Free and 
Wright’s Mammoth Heatb, are grown in the largest 
quantity; and, in smaller quantities, the following oan 
be furnished; Early Crawford, Haines’ Early, Cool- 
edge Favorite, George the Fourth, Yellow Rareripe, 
Late Red Rareripe, Stump the World, Old Mixon 
Free, Red Cheek Melacatop, Harker’: Seedling, Jis- 
ky Hill, Moore’s Faworite fountain Rose, Beer's 
Smock, B-7’s~Late Melocoton, Morris White, Old 











13,347 sold in 1868. 
14,057 sold in 9 months 


two payments; ‘and throw im:corn enough to Jast a 
man until he cay raice corn again. A better bargain 
cannot be found in this section. of country. I ean 
give possessidy) of a part of the house at any time. I 
would further state that, on account of the great 
amount of travs) on this road, we always have a splen- 


Mizun Cling, Mo. Mammoth, Columbia, Washington 

Cling, Late Admirable, Lagrange, Reybold’s Late 

Red, Snow Peach. Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


“Golman’s Rural World, 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 
Economy, &c., &c. 
#ifth Street, 


Published Weeniyy yao 612 Nor 
t 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book ps- 








. Louis, 





4 memset weg tert bonewty a bees ba per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, ; 
y gM ’ ning with January and July. Tzrws—Two F 
Bs fis | +8 GOO CORSt 212Ri*te farming ")D cars a _2e> in advance. For a club of 5xew § 
chouid be WM. WARs.. %, Ionia City, subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year; 

Pettis County, Mo. |, club of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, 2 copy Free ove 


SALLEY’S ; *_|ect 


; Ti ww HOW MADE Apverrtismixe Rates—25 cents per line each inser- 

s0INE CHARTER OAK STOVES, . From CIDER, tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page 
WINE, 2 MO | Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 

BLASSES, OR/jine for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 


ARE MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drugs. than Ore Dollar. 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING The circulation of Couman’s Ruray Wort is 


For Circulars, address, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- now, by far, the largest of any papet ofits biases pub- 
COMPANY, ker, Cromwell, Conn. lished in the Mississippi Valley (haying. peter: 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


lished for 2) years past in St. Louis), aad offers t 
S---Warranted Stock Breeders, Nanney woth: Seedéihen, Florists an¢ 

pape And sold by all Stove Dealers. <qag 
nov2tdeo2tjanlt 


-wr te 


of 1869. 
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N @ 
: if sent to avy express office in the country. | Jmplement Dealers and Maunfacturers and Advertit- 
PP Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. ers generally, the very best medium for reaching the 
Apply to ELLEN 8. TUPPER, live, wide-awake, enterprising classes fater 
Brighton, Towa! sach articles as are usually advertised. 
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